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“Malionals save us 53% annually on our investment.”’ 


— CHARLES F. NOYES, CO., INC., New York, N. Y. 


We manage property valued at $450,000, 
O00 i job that calls for an unusually tast 
ind flexible system of maintaining records 
In addition to being the world’s largest real 
estate Management firm, we also operate 
one of the largest real estate brokerage 
businesses 

We are particularly pleased with our 
National Accounting Muachines—not only 
because they help us maintain peak pro 
luction efficiency, but also by their re 


rkable operating economy. They save us 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payvron 35, onto 


$28,000 a year, an annual return of more 
than 53° of our investment 

We depend on Nationals for their great 
flexibility which permits handling, on the 
same machines, our monthly operating 
Statements, income and expense reports, 
check writing, payroll recording and gen- 
eral ledger. Our operators are pleased, too, 
because with Nationals they get more done 


with less time and effort.” 
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They give steel a hot rubdown 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


aoe sparks come from grinding 


wheels that cut through the hard, 
rough, scaly coating that’s on stainless 
steel when it’s first made 

V belts, running at high speed, keep 
the wheels spinning. But just imagine 
the jolt to itis when the abrasive 
wheel bites into steel 

Different kinds of V belts were tried. 
None lasted more than a few weeks. 
Some weren't strong enough to take 
the high speed and jerks. Some weren't 
flexible enough to take che constant 
bending over small pulleys. 


Then a distributor told the steel com 
pany about Grommet belts developed 
py B. F. Goodrich engineers. The grom- 
mets are two extra strong cord loops 
inside the belts, like twisted cables ex- 
cept that they're endless. High-capacity 
Grommet belts were put on the grinders 
They're so much stronger they last 5 
to 6 times longer than previous belts 

Today's B. F. Goodrich V belts are 
the result of constant improvement, 
better processes for prestretching cords, 
for improving cord adhesion, for re- 
ducing internal heat and friction. In 


these and many other ways B. F 
Goodrich belt engineers have success 
fully attacked the common causes of 
V belt failure, and in many cases, more 
than doubled bele service life 

That's why you can be sure of top 
performance and real money Savings 
when you buy B. F. Goodrich V belts 
ot any rubber product from your B. F 
Goodrich distributor. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Dept. M-540, Akron 18, Ohio 


B.E Goodrich 
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“STRIKE. 
TH-R-E-E” 


Primitive sculpture that looked like a 1956 big league 
umpire was just one of the “finds” a Parapve reporter 
recently made in New Zealand. 
Result: A fascinating story that won a reading from seven 
in every ten Parave readers. Making people stop, read 
and remember is something Parape, the Sunday magazine 
does so well that independent surveys show this is the 
best read magazine in America, bar none. To advertisers 
this means twice as many readers for their dollar in PARADE 
as in the big weekly magazines. 
It’s a fact: To move merchandise, to make new customers, 
to get reorders... Parape has what it takes. 


Parade... The Sunday magazine section of more than 50 fine newspapers in as many key markets... 
with more than fifteen million readers every week. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AT WORK —WNo. 19 in a Kodak series 


New eyes open ona bright 


wondertul world 


-and photography makes identification positive, 
records vital statistics in lifes first few minutes 


At San Antonio Community Hospital, Upland, California, a 
positive means of prompt baby identification brings peace of 
mind to parents and hospital administrators alike. 


In the delivery room, camera and film stand ready. And 
virtually seconds after the baby is born they capture a record 
which identifies the mother and establishes the baby’s name, 
sex, date of birth, and weight. So even before mother and baby 
have become accustomed to being separate individuals, their 
relationship is permanently and positively preserved on film. 


As it is for medical officials, photography is an equal boon 
to any engineer, scientist or industrialist who must record fleet- 
ing instrument readings. It captures action far too fast to see. 
It analyzes metal structure. It probes for hidden faults. It 
teaches technics. It makes sales. It is one of the greatest servants 
business and industry have today. It is helping improve design, 
speed production, control quality, increase sales and banish 
office chores. 


Whether your business is large or small, photography can 


Camera and film stand ready in work for you too. How? Read some of the ways in the list below. 


the delivery room at San Antonio 
Hospital, Upland, California. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


... and here are 16 basic places where Photography can work for you 


~5 minutes with this check list can be the soundest business move you've made this year 


[] Management—Progress photos, Stock- 
holder reports, Record preservation, Infor 
mation distribution, Control and Organi- 
zaiion charts 

|] Administration—File debulking, Purchase 
schedule, Office layout, Interior decora- 
tion, Form printing 

| Public Relations — News release, Institu 
tional, Community relations, Public service 


Personnel — Identification photos, Job de- 
scription, Orientation, Payroll records, 
Employee personal records, House organs, 
Health records, Bulletins 

Training and Safety —Safety campaigns, 
Teaching, Reports, Fire prevention 
Engineering — Drawings, Specification 
sheets, Drawing protection, Pilot radiog 
raphy 

Research — Reports, Flow studies, Process 
charts, Library, Photomicrography, elec- 
tron-micrography, x-ray diffraction, high- 
speed motion pictures, etc. 


[] Product Design & Development — Styling, 
Consumer testing, Motion studies, Stress 
analysis, Performance studies 
Advertising—Advertisements, Booklets, 
Displays, Dealer promotion, Television 


Plant Engineering & Maintenance — Plant 
layout, Repair proposals, Piping & Wiring 
installations, Progressive maintenance, 
Record debulking 


Production —Time study, Work methods, 
Legible drawings, Schedules, Process 
records 

Testing & Quality Control—Test set-ups, 
Reports, Standards library, Radiography, 
Instrument recording 


Warehousing & Distribution — Inventory 
control, Damage records, Waybill dupli- 
cates, Flow layouts, Packing & loading 
records 

Purchasing — Schedules, Duplicate engi- 
neering prints, Specifications, Component 
selection, Source information 


(0 Sales—Portfolios, Dealer helps, Sales talke, 
Price & delivery information 


(0 Service — Manuals, Parts lists, Installation 
photos, Training helps, Records 


Send for free booklet 
These books show how photography is 
being used today. 
Photography in Marketing 
Photography in Administration 
Photography in Engineering 
Photography in Plant Operation 


They are free. Write for the ones you want. 








Teresa Jo McCarter, only minutes old—and still near mother 
—a photographic record makes identity certain. 











TEAMWORK of large and small business is re- 
ble for the present prosperity of both. 
ers Frank, George and Harmon Hugo 
t heck vital jet engine part with 
Armstrong before delivery to General 

Plant at Evendale, Ohio 








SPECIALLY BUILT OVEN at Portland QUALITY CONTROL has been a major factor DIVERSITY OF OPERATION—now over 
Copper raises temperatures as high as in building the firm’s reputation. Here, Albert 40% non-defense—is typified by new, 
400 ne of many metal treating Kozick checks X-ray of special weld for flaws fabricated aluminum toll booth doors 

tilable at Portland plant. standard procedure on all jet engine work. ordered for new Maine Turnpike. 
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Portland Copper’s success story underlines 
interdependence of large and small business 


The Portland Copper & Tank Works, Inc., like many small busi- 
nesses, started with virtually nothing but the personal skills of its 
owner—in this case a coppersmith who had left Russia in 1909 to 
seek greater opportunities in the United States. Morris Hugo opened 
a tiny metal-working plant which existed precariously—with a top 
gross of only $12,000—until World War II. Then, with ship repair 
work for the Navy and the U. S. Maritime Commission in 1943, 
yearly sales abruptly soared to $250,000. 


Defense skills developed. After the war the company moved to 
larger quarters in South Portland, Maine, and built up its reputation 
as a fabricator of stainless steel, aluminum, and special high- 
temperature alloys. General Electric entered the picture in 1949 with 
an order for afterburners for J47 jet engines. 


Big business helps small business. The Maine firm quickly proved 
its ability in precision manufacture, made prompt deliveries. And 
G.E., well-satisfied with the work, soon became Portland Copper’s 
largest customer. As one of more than 17,000 G-E subcontractors 
and suppliers in the past 5 years, the Portland firm has continued 
to expand in other non-defense areas: pulp, paper, textiles, chemical 
and petroleum industries. It now grosses better than $5,000,000 
annually, reports an employee roster of 423--as compared with 
100 in 1949. 


Contributes to nation’s production. This success story dramatizes 
once more the interdependence of large and small business——and 
how such a system operates for the benefit of both. General Electric 
has gained essential services and jet engine components needed to 
hetp build up the nation’s defense. Portland has acquired new skills 
and facilities which now make the firm valuable to other manu- 
facturers in our expanding national economy. om-5 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


SKILLS LEARNED AS A G-E DEFENSE SUBCONTRACTOR 
PROVE VALUABLE TO OTHER INDUSTRIES 





























INTRICATE FABRICATION is one of more 
difficult operations Portland performs suc- 
cessfully. Here R. L. Clark | checks stainless 
steel section of a powerful G-E gas turbine, 
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NEW SKILLS learned as a G-E defense sub- 
contractor are now applied to a variety of 
jobs for other manufacturers. Typical is this 
precision welding by Portland Copper and 
Tank personnel on aluminum panel assembly. 





Can Small Business Help You? 


Thousands of small businesses, like Portland Copper and Tank, 
aed have furnished General Electric with practically every kind of 










i Retained by G.E. 
A for Engineering, 
Assembly 
A, administrative 


>» 23% 
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SUBCONTRACTORS who helped G.E. 
build the J47-GE-25 during the Korean 
War got 77 cents of every dollar govern- 
ment paid General Electric for engine. 













skill and service as defense subcontractors and suppliers. 
4 Many of these companies have available production capacity, 
created in large part by the reduction of defense orders since the 
Korean War peak. This means that they may be able to apply their skills to 
help you with your production. 
If you have a manufacturing problem or have work available for sub- 
contracting, please write us on your letterhead stating in as much detail as 
possible the type of services or skills you require. We will be glad to sugyest 
several small businesses who have done similar work for us and may be able 
to help you. 
Write to C. W. Bryant, Manufacturing Services Division, General Electric 
Co., 570 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 








USERS REPORT 
| MPORTANT SAVINGS, 
IMPROVED DESIGN 
dd BETTER 
APPEARANCE with 
TRU-LAY AUSH ANS | 


Here are typical user comments: 
Save Space 
“These dependable and accurate Re- 
mote Controls save space and simplify 
assembly for Transmission and Hy- 
draulic Valve Controls on Lift Truck.” 
Eliminate Failure 
“Eliminates all possibility of failure 
of remote controls for marine engine 
hydraulic transmissions, throttles, 
governors and synchronizers.”’ 
Improve Appearance 
“Economical, easy to apply, better 
appearance. We use your Push-Pulls 
for remote control on material flow 
gates, discharge and weight changing 
mechanisms on our industrial scales.’’ 
Simplify Installation 
“Eliminates links, radius rods, and 
other lost motion devices for remote 
control of four-way operating valves 
on the hydraulic motion of our open 
hearth chargers.”’ 
OUTBOARD FANS — New, simple, trouble- 
free devices for outhoard steering — made 
possible by acco Push- Pull — are now 
available. Look for them at your deal- 
ers. Boat Show visitors were enthusi- 
astic about them, 


— 
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. we hte, are reported 


by manufacturers of 


gricultural Im- 


»lements, Construction Equipment, 
tlectric Control Panels, Machine 


Tools and many other products. 


Tru-Lay Flexible Push-Pulls 


snake around ob- 
atructions... 
simplify installa- 
tion... reduce the 
number of working 
parts... to give 
you this simple and 
effective assembly. 


® The six booklets 

and bulletins in this 

DATA FILE will an- 
swer further questions 
you may have about 
this versatile and 
dependable tool. 
Write for a copy. 


TOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT pive 10N 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
601-A Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 


2216-A South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 
929-A Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





READERS REPORT 





A Continental in Kansas 


Dear Sir: 

Regarding your article Ford's 
New Continental: Selling Like Hot- 
cakes {BW—Nov.26'55,p28], we 
were very happy to learn that in 
some sections of the country the 
1956 Continental was being re- 
ceived so well. Our situation has 
been quite different here in our 
little town of Topeka, Kans., and 
also in adjacent Kansas City, Kans. 
As a matter of information, we 
have extensively advertised our 
1956 Continental for three weeks 
with quite a liberal discount of up 
to $1,000 off list price, but as yet 
have not received anything that 
could be considered a serious offer. 

As a substantiation of this see 
jabove| our Continental in its cus- 
tomary setting adjacent to one of 
Topeka’s most heavily traveled 
streets. ... 

G. E. Georrroy 
JAYHAWK MOTOR CO. 
TOPRKA, KANS. 


Runaways Not Wanted 


Dear Sir: 

As one who has been active in 
the industrialization problems of 
both New England and Puerto 
Rico, I read with great interest and 
appreciation your article on indus- 
trial relocation inducements entitled 
Is It Piracy or Is It Fair Game? 
|[BW—Dec.17°55,p 162} 

Your readers will be interested to 
learn how this problem was solved 
by Puerto Rico, which is listed 
among the areas offering 10-year 
tax exemption. This is how it is 
done: 

Regulation—Puerto Rico's tax 
exemption and other inducements 
are specifically refused for reloca- 


tion. Puerto Rico holds official 
hearings on each application to 
guarantee against inducements to 
“any industry to move to Puerto 
Rico by closing plants or curtailing 
production” (or employment) in 
any continental U.S. industrial 
community. 

Promotion—We make no at- 
tempt to bury this fact but proclaim 
it in all our appeals, including full- 
page advertisements . . . that begin 
with a quotation from Gov. Mufioz 
Marin of Puerto Rico: “We don’t 
want runaway industries. But we do 
seek new and expanding indus- 
re 

Results—By this policy, far from 
attracting “fly-by-nights” mentioned 
in your article, Puerto Rico has 
found itself increasingly able to at- 
tract new expansion by some of the 
most established names in Ameri- 
can industry. To mention a few 
of those added to our constellation 
in 1955 alone: Beaunit Mills, Bot- 
any Brands, Carborundum Co., In- 
ternational Latex, Sunbeam Corp. 

Effects—In a land of unemploy- 
ment, factories established under 
this program already support, di- 
rectly or indirectly, more than a 
quarter million workers and de- 
pendents, easing the unemployment 
pressure which affects both Puerto 
Rico and some continental U. S. 
urban centers. Per capita dollar 
income quadrupled in 12 years, al- 
though it is still less than half that 
of the poorest southern state. Life 
expectancy jumped from 46 years 
to 64 years. 

Repercussions—We calculate 
that Puerto Rico’s entire industrial- 
ization program represents less than 
4 of 1% (far under its per capita 
proportion) of normal continental 
U. S. industrial expansion, so it has 
no need for relocating existing U. S. 
facilities. On the other hand, 
branch and affiliate operations in 
Puerto Rico have added to the 
profits and possibilities of U.S. 
firms, while Puerto Rico’s $500- 
million-a-year purchases from the 
mainland have exactly kept pace 
with its increases in gross product, 
providing the equivalent of 200,000 
mainland jobs to supply them. 

Philosophy—The principle be- 
hind Puerto Rico’s industrialization 
program is in terms of an economic 
frontier, based on confidence in 
American industrial expansion. Of 
the two-thirds of the world that 
remains underdeveloped, Puerto 
Rico is one area that is staying 
away from “runaway” industry, 
from economic regimentation and 
from the dole. The U.S. govern- 
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SIDEWALK, S 


UPERINTENDENTS 


THIS MAN IS GOING TO A FIRE! 


He thinks he’s going to his office — as usual. But at this 
minute his office is a roaring mass of flames! Before he 
arrives it will be completely gutted! 

Fire Insurance? Sure — well covered. But that fire’s 
going to put him out of business! You see he never knew 
that nearly half of all businesses that lose their records 
to fire never reopen their doors! Worse still, he didn’t 
realize how securely (and economically ) vital records 


can be protected right at their point-of-use in insulated 
equipment by Remington Rand. 

If this had been your fire would your vital records have 
come through? Some 200 models of Remington Rand 
certified insulated equipment provide a choice to meet 
every need in your office. Get full particulars NOW. 
Ask for SC684 —“Down But Not Out”... Remington 
Rand, Room 1105, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Flemington. Bland 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





Send coupon for more information on these and other silicone products 
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Maintenance Costs Slashed By Silicones 


Today, “materials engineering” is almost as important to maintenance 
men as it is to design engineers. Dow Corning Silicones in many forms are 
greatly reducing maintenance costs in factories of all kinds and in end 
products ranging from electric motors and aircraft to household appliances. 
Since the yearly industrial maintenance bill is about equal to annual dividend 
payments, management men will want to review the silicone applications 
described below 


Seves $17,876 in one year with SILASTIC* insulated wire. 
Ceramic insulation on lead wires in a chemical company’s 
heat transfer boilers withstood over 400° F temperatures, 
but wouldn't prevent oxidation . . . so wires needed replac- 
ing 4 times yearly. Cost of materials, labor and downtime 
for replacements totaled $18,400 per year. Wire insulated 
with Silastic, Dow Corning’s silicone rubber, was still 
in excellent condition after the first year. Net savings 
estimated at $17,876. No, 10 


Annual repainting cost cut 70% with silicone PAINT. Keeping 
paint on boiler stacks between annual shut down periods 
posed a costly problem for Cit-Con Oil Refinery. At sur- 
face temperatures of 350° to 700° F, organic finishes 
failed in a few months. A silicone based paint lasted 
through ‘wo annual shutdowns without any sign of failure. 
Experience indicates that cost of protecting hot metal 
surfaces for 3 years with silicone paints is comparable 
to cost of sand blasting and painting with conventional 
coatings for one year. No. II 


Silicone GREASE saves $9,500 a year in replacement parts for 
conveyor. “Baked” at 420° F for 22 hours every day, the 
bearings and pulley wheels of an oven conveyor system 
at Universal Friction Materials Co. needed frequent re- 
placement. Total yearly cost for replacement parts and 
long production delays was about $10,000. Then, Uni- 
versal switched to Dow Corning 41 Grease. Replacement 
costs dropped to about $500 a year and downtime was 
almost eliminated. No. 12 


Silicone INSULATION saves foundry $6,750 on one motor. In 
ambient temperatures up to 350° F, driving an induction 
fan in a core oven stack at Lakey Foundry Corp. is a hot 
job for any motor. Original 7/2 hp Class A motor failed 
every few weeks involving special cranes for removal and 
installation after rewinding. Rebuilt with silicone (Class 
H) insulation, motor lasted 54 times as long; saved $6,750 
in rewind and installation costs alone; permits contin- 


uous production. No. 13 
*rM REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


~T 7» Dow Corning Silicones Mean Business! 


5 Aw, 
* 4% 


Dow Corning Corporation, Dept. 2201, Midland, Michigan 
Please send me: More information on: 100) 110) 120) 130) 
What's @ Silicone’, 32 page illustrated booklet 
1956 reference guide te Dow Corning silicone products 
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ment sends almost 1,200 officials 
and students each year from other 
underdeveloped countries to Puerto 
Rico to study how it is done. 

This unique “Operation Boot- 
strap” program of self-help in the 
face of dire need, and its great suc- 
cess, can serve as a valuable lesson 
in development to us all, as well as 
for the entire world. 

RearR ApM. THOMAS F. HALLORAN 

(USN, Ret.) 

MAINLAND DIRECTOR FOR 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMIN. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Canadians Report 


Dear Sir: 

Your humorous article on Can- 
ada provided lots of amusement 
|BW—Dec.3'55,p100|. We used to 
have in Canada, a very able writer 
named Stephen Leacock who could 
produce articles just as funny. 

But all humour aside, you should 
not publish tariff figures without 
making a more extensive study of 
the subject. Take a look at machine 
tools, which I manufactured in 
Canada for nearly fifty years. What 
you see in your tariff book is just 
not telling the whole story. Your 
Customs Dept. has the privilege of 
shutting out an article by means of 
special rules and regulations. 

I remember quite well a number 
of years ago, the Ford Motor Co. 
wished us to supply them with 
special cutting tools for their De- 
troit plant, an-' we had to refuse the 
order until we could secure a rul- 
ing from your Tariff Dept. stating 
exactly how much the charges 
would be. 

I have medals awarded our com- 
pany for machine tools displayed 
at American exhibitions 75 years 
ago. Try to get them into the U. S. 
now. 

For many years, Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King considered he was 
leading the world in reducing the 
tariff. You know little of the diffi- 
culties with which we have to con- 
tend in attempting to trade with 
your country. 

H. G, BERTRAM 


DUNDAS, ONT., CANADA 


Dear Sir: 

Re your report Building a Na- 
tion in the Shadow (BW—Dec.3 
*55,pl00) . . . 1 am firmly con- 
vinced of the need for a much 
better knowledge of Canada in the 
U.S. and I am quite sure that 
your thoughtful and objective re- 
port, with its carefully marshalled 
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An old-time reminder for today’s winter health... 


Back in grandma's time... before modern heating... 
the change to long, fleecy underwear was a wise precaution 
against winter ills. If a cold did start coming on, grandma 
insisted on another ritual. ..a hot bath, a daub of ointment 
on the chest and a quick retreat to a warm feather bed. 


Today, as in grandma's time, it is not wise to make too 
light of a cold. What seems to be only a slight cold may 
be the beginning of pneumonia and other respiratory ail- 
ments. So, even if you don’t feel “really sick” with a cold, 
authorities urge you to do these things: 


1. Rest more than usual . . . eat lightly .. . drink plenty 
of water and fruit juices 2. Be sure to check your tem- 
perature ...and if you have even a degree or so of fever, 
go to bed If fever persists, call your doctor. 


Fever is important because it may indicate trouble of a 
more serious nature. sinusitis, ear infections, bronchitis 
and pneumonia to mention a few. When these and 
other common ailments of the winter season are promptly 
treated, the chances for rapid recovery are good—thanks 
largely to the effectiveness of the antibiotic drugs 


Even though medical science can now bring about more 


\> 


«“ ‘Moral 


1 Mavuox Avs, New Your 10,N.¥. 


and quicker recoveries from the major winter ailments, it 
is wise to take every precaution against catching a cold, 
Here are some measures which may help: 


1, Guard against drafts and chilling . . . and always 
wear clothing suited to weather conditions 


2. Get enough sleep and cat well-balanced meals to 
help keep resistance built up during the cold months 


3. Whenever possible avoid exposure to those who have 
respiratory illnesses. 


4, If you have frequent colds, or if you are generally 
“run down,” ask your doctor about preventive measures 
against respiratory infections 


REMEMBER, too, what seems to be a cold in a 
child often turns out to be the beginning of measles, 
whooping cough or some other communicable disease, So, 
it is always wise to keep a child with a cold at home to 
protect others as well as himself. The communicable dis- 
cases are most contagious in this early stage 

Metropolitan's new booklet, Respiratory Diseases, gives 
additional information to help improve winter health, 
Clip and mail the coupon below for your free copy 


ea <a. Ce 


a Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me the free booklet, 156-5 
Respiratory Disease 


Street 
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ELGIN can miniaturize 


When conserving space is vital 
(as it is in timing and control 
devices, small actuators and 
other electro-mechanical de- 
vices) , call on Elgin’s broad ex- 
perience and skills for help. 
Miniaturization of assemblies 
demands special abilities and 
facilities in order to save space 
while maintaining or improving 
performance. We can help you 
redesign your assemblies and 
provide the highly specialized 
skills and facilities for assembly 
on a low-cost, volume basis. Call 
or write for a consultation at 
your convenience. 


New Booklet Helps Solve 
Miniaturization Problems 


Write today for “Practical Minia- 
turization” — free booklet explains 
miniaturization at Elgin and how 
it can help you. 


© ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 


ORDNANCE DIVISION © ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
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facts, will do much to further our 
mutual understanding—one of the 
first objectives of Canadian diplo- 
macy. 

L. B. PEARSON 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 

EXTERNAL APFAIRS 

OTTAWA, ONT., CANADA 


Altering an Old Process 


Dear Sir: 

I was pleased to note the some- 
what extended review of the paper 
which I presented before the Assn. 
of Iron and Steel Engineers in Sep- 
tember in Chicago |[BW—Nov.26 
"55,p58|.... 

Desiliconizing of hot metal is a 
very old process which has been 
conducted for years in duplex steel 
plants by means of blowing air 
through molten pig iron. My work 
only involved altering this old proc- 
ess by using pure oxygen instead 
of air to prevent the absorption of 
detrimental nitrogen in the steel 
and to heat the hot metal to a 
temperature which would greatly 
accelerate the rate of melting in an 
open hearth furnace... . 

Your discussions of refractory 
costs are misleading. The refrac- 
tory problem in the desilconizing of 
hot metal as conducted in my proc- 
ess would not generate as high 
temperature as is encountered in 
the full blown oxygen converter 
process. Refractory costs in the full 
blown oxygen converter are less 
than half the present refractory 
costs in standard open hearth fur- 
naces. Refractory costs for desili- 
conizing should be even lower... . 

Your review has a serious error 
in comparing the estimated cost of 
$3.3-million for the necessary de- 
siliconizing equipment to serve a 
plant now producing one million 
tons of steel per year. This figure 
should not be compared with the 
$300 per ingot ton now required 
for building a completely integrated 
open hearth steel plant... . 

The $3.3-million quoted in my 
paper would only generate an in- 
creasing capacity of 400,000 tons a 
year and should be compared with 
a figure of about $12-miiiion, which 
would be the cost of new open 
hearth equipment necessary for the 
production of 400,000 tons of ingots 
per year. This is based on a figure 
of $30 per ingot ton of open hearth 
melting equipment exclusive of blast 
furnaces and finishing mills. . . . 

E. C, Wricut 
HEAD, DEPT. OF METALLURGICAL 

ENGINEERING 
UNIV. OF ALABAMA 
UNIVERSITY, ALA. 
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Send For This FREE Catalog! 


.. . 28-page illustrated booklet contains factual information on methods 
of fire detection, fire prevention, fire control and fire extinguishment. 





Complete up to the minute 
data on: 


The Changing Scene 
Inventory of Fire Protection Equipment 
The Changing Dollar 
What Is Special Hazard Fire Protection? 
Origin of Special Hazard Fire Protection 
Application of Special Hazard Fire Protection 
Economics of Special Hazard Fire Protection 
Methods of Fire Detection 
Rate-of-Temperature-Rise Detection 
How Rate-of-Rise Systems Operate 
Advantages of Rate-of -Rise Fire Protection 
Flame or Flash Detection 
Smoke Detection 
FIRE PROTECTION Vapor Detection 
Methods of Fire Prevention, Control and 
Extinguishment 
“Automatic” FIRE-FOG Protection 
FIRE-FOG Engineering 
FIRE-FOG Extinguishment 
FIRE-FOG Control of Fire 
FIRE-FOG Protection to Equipment 
FIRE-FOG Prevention of Fire 
How “Automatic” FIRE-FOG Operates 
“Automatic” AIRFOAM Protection 
Economics of “Automatic” AIRFOAM 
“Automatic” AIRFOAM Engineering 
Commonly Used AIRFOAM Devices 
Foam Water Sprinklers 
Foam Chambers 
Overhead Spray Deflectors 
+ ma // Floor or Marine Type Nozzles 
‘ne Ry (Sq, Portable AIRFOAM Nozzles 
4 ila tthe Portable AIRFOAM Systems 














“Automatic” CO, Systems 


lute HUME SOt A, Vie 3 High Pressure CO, Systems 


Low Pressure CO, Systems 














CORPORATION OF AMERICA YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO “Automatic” ORY CHEMICAL Systems 
' “eae fs Miscellaneous Special Hazard Systems 

tee Special Hazards Fire Control 

and Extinguishment Ghart 

Special Hazard Installations 








“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 22 - Box 360 - Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Please furnish me with a copy of your Catalog 73 —“‘Engineered SPECIAL HAZARD Fire Protection.” 


Title 








What's new in MECHANIZATION ? 
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Chain on the move! You're looking at the 
crowd drive of a power shovel... and 
at a trend in power transmission. More 
One does the work of four. This 35-ton Jeffrey Colmol cuts and breaks the coal § and more machinery builders are chang- 
from the mine face and delivers it to the “out-going” transportation system at ing to chain for positive drives, simpli- 
rates as high as 100 tons per man-shift. This continuous mining machine does fied designs and low-cost performance 


the work of four conventional operations: cutting, drilling, shooting and loading . and are looking to Jeffrey for the 


to help keep costs down. exact chains and sprockets for the job. 


Thinking about automation? You 
should see some of the latest foundries! 
Materials are being moved and proc- 
essed like clockwork ... at the push of 
a button. Did you know Jeffrey is the 
leader in this field? Our service in- 
cludes not only unit machines but 
completely engineered foundry sys- 


tems such as shown. 





We can help you with modern, efficient equip- 
ment for Materials Handling * Chain Applica- 
tions * Materials Reduction « Processing * 
Sanitation * Mining... and with a contract 
engineering-manufacturing service for your 


products. Jeffrey guarantees your enthusiasm! 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Columbus 16, Ohio 














NEW VINYL ACETATE LATEX PAINT 





One paint for every 
interior surface 


...and it dries 
quick as a wink! 


REVOLUTIONARY new Devoe “Wonder- 
Tones” interior paint, developed with 
BAKELITE Resins, sets amazing new 
standards of performance on all types 
of surfaces. Here is what Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Co., Inc., a 202-year-old firm, say 
about the advantages gained by formu- 
lating interior paints with BAKELITE 
Polyvinyl Acetate Resin Latex WC-130; 

The world’s fastest drying paint . . . 
dries in 20 minutes. It’s washable 
and scrubbable when dry. It has re- 
markable hiding power, with a wide 
selection of colors. There is excellent 
adhesion on new or previously painted 
plaster walls, woodwork, wallboard, 
wallpaper . . . even on interior masonry 


or glossy surfaces. It makes an excellent 


enamel undercoat. It is fast spreading 
by brush, roller or spray, with no lap 
marks, brush marks, touc h-up traces, 
and no painty odor, and it dries quick 
as a wink, It’s not even necessary to 
have doors or windows open.” 


Bakelite WC-130 is only one of many 
Bakelite Brand Resins for coatings. For 
building interiors and exteriors, for 
equipment and machinery, for appli 
ances and other products—for resistance 
to acids, alkalies, alcohol, oils, grease, 
corrosive atmosphere and weather ex- 
tremes — coatings based on Bakelite 
Resins do a superior job. For our free 
booklet, “Bakelite Resin Coatings for 
Industry,” write today to Dept. MD-14 


BAKELITE Vinyl, Polyethylene, Phenolic, and Epoxy Resins and Styrene and Vinyl 
Acetate Latexes for coatings on paper, foil, film, metal, wood or masonry. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation (]%@ 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ¥. 


Resins for Coatings 


The term Baxexrre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 





The Cop On The Corner! 


community—is guarded, protected and 
controlled where necessary. 
In transportation, the Interstate 


There’s something reassuring to all of 
us about the cop on the corner. Because 
of him and all that he represents, we 
go about the day-to-day routine of our 
lives with a feeling of security and 
comfort that would not otherwise be 
possible, 

In the same way, the interests of 
everyone are best served when business, 
industry and commerce—your economic 


Commerce Commission is “the cop on 
the corner.” Under the wise controls 
written by Congress and administered 
by the LC.C., we have developed the 
greatest competitive transportation sys- 
tem in the world. 

Let’s not take the cop off the corner! 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., WASHINGTON 6, D.C, 


If You’ve Got It... A Truck Brought It! 
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Investors greeted 1956 in the stock market as much as to Say, 
“Well, it is a new year, sure enough.” 

Perhaps the faint-hearted were taking to the sidelines, just to “wait and 
see.” Or some profit-taking may have carried over for want of losses to 
match against gains in last year’s trading. 


Anyhow, the first session of 1956 didn’t look much like the General 
Motors-led boom that greeted infant 1955. 


Businessmen as well as stock traders seem a little less rampantly opti- 
mistic now that the new year really is under way. 


This is good; a bit of realism lessens the chance that the boom will be 
carried to dangerous extremes. 


Greater caution in planning production is most apparent in autos. 


Schedules now call for a few more than 2-million new cars in the first 
quarter. This would be only a modest expansion over 1955’s fourth quarter 
and a cut of about 300,000 from earlier expectations. 


However, there’s nothing tiny about 2-million cars in any given three- 
month period. Any quarter that big was a whopper until 1955 began rewrit- 
ing the record book. 


Not many car makers will try to push back up to the peak output levels 
of November, but few are as frank about it as Ford’s Mercury Division, 
which this week announced a layoff of 2,450 workers. 


The cut is “to reflect current market conditions” and to assure dealers 
of “an adequate but not excessive level of stocks.” 


Purchasing agents’ lives won’t be any easier, even though home building 
has declined and auto schedules are being trimmed. 


Supplies of steel, flat glass, rubber, nonferrous metals all remain very 
tight. Few orders will be canceled, even though some users may have con- 
tracted for more than they will need right away 


Yet it’s a market whose “tone” could change—in which the unwary 
might wind up overloaded by the time summer comes. 


Prices of nonferrous metals show how the pressures persist. 


Lead, for example, was advanced half a cent a pound the end of last 
week. But London prices immediately swung up again to a premium over 
New York—so another half cent was tacked on here at midweek. 


And this is in the face of what appears to be reduced automotive 
demand, both in original equipment batteries and for solder. 


Malaya’s failure to settle its civil strife sent prices of tin sharply higher 
in world markets, and other metals weren’t far behind. 


Zine hasn’t been so strong as lead in London trading, but it has done 


very well. And the persistent labor troubles in Chile have helped maintain 
the tension in copper. 
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Many users of aluminum feel relatively secure against a price advance 
because the metal was marked up not long ago. However, they may not 
be entirely justified. Alcan has just raised prices to all but its customers in 
the U. S.—and that kind of thing has been known to put ideas into the heads 
of some producers in this country. 


Success of such a boost, though, would depend on Alcoa’s attitude. 


Even in steel there will be an incentive to buy as far ahead as seems safe 
in order to get protection against price advances. 
Iron Age suggests this week that base prices are likely to move up an 


average of $3 a ton by March. That would be followed, presumably, by a 
much larger rise after the signing of a new wage contract in June. 


Steel operations this week, incidentally, are placed at barely 96% of 
capacity compared with virtually 100% before the holidays—but we're 
getting about the same amount of metal. 

It always happens at this time of year, and you know the answer: 

The industry adds up all facilities, including additions made in the past 
year, to get a new capacity figure; the operating rate drops, but not the 
output. 

Rated capacity now is 128,363,090 tons, up 24-million in a year. 

— 
Producers of flat glass aren’t expecting relaxed demand from autos and 


housing to help them catch up with customers’ needs. They figure on more 
help coming from new capacity soon to be available. 


For now, they’re sold out. And they see. construction of schools and 
industrial and commercial structures taking up any slack. 


— 
Price increases no longer are dominantly in products used by industry. 


Sears, Roebuck’s spring catalog, out this week, reflects an average markup of 
about 2% on the consumers’ goods it offers. 


Advances are general on home furnishings and specialty items, but 
appliances and apparel are about the same as a year ago. 


Bankers generally look for some easing in credit, as usual, between now 
and Easter (even though inventory buying may work against it). 

Last year there was no seasonal slack, business loans rising by $1-billion 
in the first half of the year. And, despite tight money, the second half saw 
a more-than-seasonal rise of $3-billion. 


Business loans of the Federal Reserve member banks that report each 
week wound up the year by topping $2642-billion. 


Direct controls on mortgages are having the sharpest impact of any 
credit restraints. 

New mortgage loans by savings and loan associations, the biggest lend- 
ers, fell 6% below year-earlier levels in November. 

Commercial banks not only fell behind on new loans, but before the 
yearend they had even begun to reduce their total holdings. 


Contents copyrighted wader the general copyright on the Jan. 7, 1056, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Wo bins 


and we do it very well 


STRIP STEEL production is our specialty. From this you 
gain special benefits: experienced counsel on your strip 
applications...dimensional exactness...uniform quality, to 
speed product fabrication...the finish you want, in every 
coil, For superior quality and superior service in stain- 


less, spring, alloy or clad metal strip steels call Superior! 


oO 
Superior Steel 
(6) 310) F.N81@), | 
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TO THE MAN WHO'S NEVER FLOWN ... 


Let the VISCOUNT be your introduction to air travel . . . for here is the ultimate 


in swift, smooth, quiet flight. You'll be flying the world’s most modern airliner, 


powered by four Rolls-Royce turbo-prop* engines and proved by more than & 
a billion passenger miles. The quiet elegance of the VISCOUNT is preferred 
by experienced travelers everywhere. * Jet-prop 


pital Viscount fr 1 eae eee res AIRLINES 
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Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 

Production of automobiles and trucks... . = 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) tee eeeees 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls. ). vesebeews 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 

Paperboard production (tons) 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Br eet, number). , 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S$. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947.49 100) 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.). . 

Finished steel, index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolyti tic, Connecticut Valley, E&MyJ, Ib.) 

Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 

Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 designated markets, Ib.) 

Wool tops (Beston, Ib.) 


100) 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. . . 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, zeporting member banks 

U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) 

Installment credit outstanding (in millions) 


November 
November 
November 


31, 1955. ++ Estimate. 


** Ten designated markets, 


* Preliminary, week ended Dec, 
+ Revised. 
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§ Lotest 
Week 


*148.8 


2,373 
121,632 
$58,066 

10,751 
++6,987 

1,713 

N.A. 


58,865 
86,741 
26,701 
30,122 
27,420 


N, A, 
8 Date for 


Preceding 
Week 


1149.8 


2,309 
177,250 
$63,148 
11,614 
6,992 
11,763 
286,600 


404.9 
1101.9 
74.7 
20.8¢ 
155.1 
$53.00 
443.369%¢ 
$2.25 
33.79¢ 
$1.7 


359.7 
3.63% 
3% 


58.739 
186,846 
126,627 
430,260 

7,101 


Lotest 
Month 


$2,410 
$767 
$45,551 
$35,059 
$27,247 


Month 
Ago 


148.3 


2,416 
213,506 
$57,228 

11,359 

6,836 

1,806 
286,926 


361.7 
3.60% 


24% 


56,900 
85,337 
26,014 
29,643 
26,012 


Preceding 
Month 
$2,632 
$985 
$45,265 
$34,640 
$26,963 


Year 
Ago 


133.6 


1,960 
148,436 
$51,139 

9,425 

6,343 

1,717 
140,640 


415.5 
90.3 
90.5 

19.0¢ 

144.6 

$34.17 
30.000¢ 
$2.47 
34.00¢ 
$2.02 


58,445 
86,534 
22,486 
36,902 
26,433 


Yeor 

Ago 
$2,263 
$829 
$43,270 
$29,209 
$22,014 


Not available ad press time, 
“Latest Week’ 


1946 
Average 


91.6 


1,281 
62.880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 
167,269 


135.7 
3.05% 
11% 


++45,820 
++71,916 
++9,299 
++49,879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 
$803 
$197 
$21,236 
$6,704 
$3,174 


on each sevies on request, 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


THE CAPITAL WAITS ON THE DOCTORS. Con- 
gress won't do more than talk over the Administra- 
tion’s program until Eisenhower's role in ‘56 comes 


pre-holiday sales .......sccseecccccesecess p. 28 


MAKING AN INDUSTRY IN THE NORTH. In 
Canada, Rio Tinto’s big-money deal puts stability 
into uranium business 


THE BOWLS AND HOW THEY GROW. Not only 
football has become big business around New 
Year's Day—promoters are adding all kinds of 
other spectacles, too 


ATOM PLANE ENGINE NEARS TEST. Reports 
leaking out of Pentagon indicate prototype reactor 
is ready for preliminary testing............. p. 32 


GM'S TRAIN TRIES OUT FOR LIGHTWEIGHT 
RACE. But GM still won't say if it's in to stay. .p. 26 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN. New French Assem- 
bly strengthens extremists, and leaves only a 
hope of wobbly centrist governments 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS EVER. Retailers broke all 





to end executive ignorance of cor- 
papas BUGGED ... «oie ccceves p. 66 


THE MANAGEMENT PATTERN. A 
larger dose of economics is pre 
scribed for training tomorrow's busi- 
ness managers ..............p. 70 


HEALTHY BOSSES. University of 
Pittsburgh's new Health Center will 
probe causes of “executive dis- 
eases” Pee a 


THE HEAT IS ON DISTRIBUTION. 
That's what worries the American 
Marketing Assn., as _ production 


CE GS cpiearchecdiels eva ouek p. 90 
THEY WERE SAYING AT AMA... 


FRANCE BACKS A “GODDESS” 
FOR U. 8. SALES. Citroen plans to eee teens 
break into U. 8S. market with the seme y aoe 
revolutionary DS-19 auto p. 118 ersondi Dusiness 


KAISER’S CARS. Lush deal he made 
with Peron shows signs of festering 
under the new regime p. 122 


‘ 4 Tide 


TO CAPTURE SMART READERS. 
Young Ogden Reid's revamping of 
New York Herald Tribune already 
has it in black (cover) p. 110 


Business Outlook 


The Trend . 


Figures of the Week 
Readers Report 











its “big labor” label. But it plans to 
spend only about $!-million on pub- 
SP PURO nso span ccnanesskeus p. 41 
TEAMSTERS’ GAW. Its operation in 
St. Louis leaves employers feeling 
unhappy toro & 


HALF A BILLION IN FEES AND 


WHY THE ECONOMISTS STRUCK 


OUT ON A HOT ISSUE. They 
couldn't handle the problem of eco- 
nomic growth by themselves. .p. 98 


FAMILY FIGHT OVER CREDIT. Head 
of New York Federal Reserve de- 
mands stronger controls p. 101 


BINANCR:!: amici a 


FIRE PATROL BOWS OUT. Fire pa- 
trols financed by fire insurance com 
panies are becoming scarcer. .p. 78 


IN WASHINGTON. News about 
loans to small business, regional 


freight rate cut, Democrats’ theme 
for ‘56 p. 84 


cay 


AFL-CIO: INFLUENCING PEOPLE. 


The new federation must live down 


DUES. That’s the annual take of the 
unions, according to estimates by the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board. Half the dues of locals go on 
to the parent internationals p. 44 


IN LABOR. News about independent 
oil unions, back pay for retail clerks, 
speedier arbitration ... p. 46 


AN END TO FINANCIAL INNO- 
CENCE. Management training tries 





The Pictures—Bettman Archive—78 
(bot Grant Compton-—45, 49, 50, 
10, 11 6); Walter Curtin——29 
right Allan Gould-—30, 31; Martin 
Harris—120; Herald Tribune—1!11 
right cen.); L.B.M., Ltd.—60 (top); 
Javhawk Motor Co.—8; Herb Kratovil 
Cover, 90, 98, 114; Lake Ene Eng 
Corp.-—-56; Match From Gamma 
119; Moreland Corp.—58; N. Y 
Daily News-—78 (top); Nickel Plate 
Road—60 (bot.); Mickey Pallas—26; 
U. P.—27 (third down); W. W 27 
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Independents gain . . . Competition 
helps department stores .. . Sales- 
men are headed down ..p. 96 


THE MARKETING PATTERN. GE's 
cut in margins points up dealers’ 
changing role, emphasis on volume 
instead of high markups.......p. 74 


. 
Q 
bt, #3 =. . 


BUYERS WERE PICKY AND 
CHOOSY. That was the record of the 
1955 stock market, and the new year 
starts slowly. ee 


WALL ST. TALKS............p. 104 


REVERE DOES AN INSIDE JOB ON 
METAL. New process is developed 
for fabricating tubes into a sheet of 
metal 


NEW PRODUCTS 
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WE DON’T STOP WITH THE DELIVERY OF A CHEMICAL— 
we put it to work and keep it working effectively 


The chemical treatment of metals and metal parts— 
to prepare them for further processing, to protect them, 
to beautify them—has grown from a haphazard opera- 
tion to a highly technical one. Supplying the chemical 
ingredients is a relatively simple job. Putting them to 
work and keeping them working effectively in your 
plant demands the skill of an experienced organization. 
We have that organization. 

We supply not only the metal-treating chemicals, but 
aiso—free of charge—the technical and engineering 
service to keep them working at top efficiency. We 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY, Ambler 37, Pa. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NILES, CALIFORNIA 


furnish assistance in developing and installing the 
process, we maintain continuing inspection of the proc- 
ess and equipment if you so desire, we check samples 
of the processed metals in our Quality Control Lab- 
oratories—all these are part of the ACP service at 
your command 

That's why we say, “We don’t stop with the delivery 
of a chemical—we put it to work and keep it working 
effectively.” And we have been doing this for over 40 
years. Write for a booklet describing ACP products 
and services. 








WINDSOR, ONTARIO 











Automatic Awning Raiser installation on a 
bakery awning. Just pushing the button on 
2-way control inside the store raises or 
lowers the awning. There's no need to go 
outside tu raise or lower awning. The un- 
vvally high torque of the motor gives 
ample power to raise almost any awning. 
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Automatic Awning Motor 


They Said This Motor Couldn't Be Built! 


Robbins & Myers motor specialists design automatic awning 
motor that six other motor manufacturers said couldn’t be made 


The most important single factor in pro- 
ducing any motor-driven product is to 
get the right motor for the job. 

The Automatic Awning Co, of America 
recognized this fact and set out to find 
a motor manufacturer that could build 
a motor to meet the requirements of their 
product, The motor had to be small and 
light, had to have high torque and con- 
stant speed, and it had to operate on a 
low-voltage system. 

Six motor manufacturers said it 
couldn't be done! Not until Automatic 
Awning gave the requirements to Robbins 
& Myers was the problem solved, 

The result? A rugged, compact motor 
that develops over 150 inch-pounds of 
torque after a gear reduction of the out- 
put shaft to 70 R.P.M. The three-wire, 
reversible, capacitor-type motor oper- 
ates on a 30-volt 60-cycle system. Over- 


all dimensions of motor and gearing 
are 4x 4x 5% inches; the unit weighs 
less than 8 pounds, 

If you have a motor-driven product, it 
will pay you to check with us at Robbins 
& Myers, Our motor design specialists 
are equipped to do a fast, thorough, eco- 
nomical job of custom-designing a motor 
that is exactly right for your product, 


If the problem can be solved with a 
standard motor, R & M can supply you 
with a wide choice of types and sizes of 
complete motors or matched motor parts. 

Don't settle for an “off-the-shelf” com- 
promise. For complete information—no 
obligation, of course—write Robbins & 
Myers, 1939 Lagonda Ave., Springfield, 
Ohio— Dept. BW. 
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Fractional & Integral Household 
HP Motors & Genesators Fans 


Brantford, Ontario 
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Ventilating Equipment 
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Hoists & Cranes 
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The Capital Waits On the Doctors 


rhe business of election year politics 
got off to a wheel-spinning start in 
Washington this week. 

¢ The Eisenhower Administration 
began laying out a legislative program 
designed to keep lawmakers busy up 
to campaign time. There was heavier 
tress on spending than in any previous 
program of this Administration. 
¢ Congress came back to work, 
Democratic leaders announced 
plans to investigate Republicans and 
the influence of businessmen in the Ad 
ministration. Of the work that’s to be 
done, is routine, and some is of 
major political significance (see chart). 

But there were few signs that leaders 
of either party were prepared to start 
pressing new projects right away. Every 
thing that happened this week in con 
nection with the opening of Congress 
added up to the dropping of one 
shoe. Spokesmen for both parties are 
waiting for Pres. Eisenhower to drop 
the other one—by announcing his per 
sonal plans for the campaign. 
¢ Slow Motion—Whether he will run 
or not is the overriding question in 
Washington. Until it is cleared up, 
both’ the legislative program of the 
Administration and counter-moves of 
Democrats will bog down 

lhe State of the Union message was 
to be read to Congress on Thursday. 
The budget message will be delivered 
lan. 16. Next will come the President's 
economic report. Special messages are 
being prepared in the White House on 
farm aid, federal aid to schools. 

But until the doctors turn in another 
report, and Eisenhower's exact role is 
made clear, Congress won't do much 
more than talk about the new legisla 
tion the Administration wants adopted 
¢ Plan of Campaign—The strategy be- 
hind the Administration’s proposals is 
clear enough. By midweek, even before 
the flow of messages began, it had re- 
vealed a program of stepped-up spend- 
ing across a broad front (BW—Dec.31 
'55,p68). This is a way of getting double 
mileage out of politically appealing pro- 
grams. 

The Administration’s design is to 
make the popular Eisenhower philoso 
phy the philosophy of the GOP. The 
program was planned 

¢ By the White House staff and 
by key Cabinet members, with approval 


and 
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The Deadline 


On Feb. 15 
On Mar. 31 
On Mar. 31 


On Apr. 


On Jun. 


On Jun. 


On Jun. 
On Jun. 
On Jun. 30 
On Jun. 30 
On Jun. 30 
On Jul. 1 


On Jul. 31 


On Sept. 30.. 
On Sept. 30.. 
On Dec. 31 


On Dec. 31... 





The Deadlines Congress Must Meet 


The Program ot Stoke 


«Federal funds to states for the polio vaccine program will 


cease. 


. The 52% tax rate on corporate income will drop to 47%. 
. sAgriculture Secretary will lose his authority to dispose of 


government-owned surplus dairy products by any method 
he thinks necessary. 


-Increased excise taxes imposed during Korean War on 


gasoline, motor vehicles, special fuels, distilled spirits, 
wine, beer, cigarettes, and tobacco will end. 


-Commodity Credit Corp. will have to quit spending $50- 


million yearly on milk-for-school children program. 


- Federal Reserve banks will no longer be able to buy direct 


or fully-guaranteed obligations of the U.S., either in the 
open market or directly from the U.S., without regard to 
maturities. 


. Mutual Security Program (military and economic aid) will 


cease. 


. Public Debt limit will drop from $281-billion back to $275- 


billion. 


- Pentagon will lose its authority to transfer U.S. military 


equipment now in Japan to Japanese forces. 


- Suspension of certain import taxes on metal scrap will 


cease. 


. Office of Defense Mobilization will go out of existence, 


along with Defense Production Act of 1950. 


-Armed services will lose their authority to undertake off- 


base construction during a war or national emergency. 


- «Federal Housing Authority won't be able to enter into new 


contracts for loans and annual contributions for up to 
45,000 additional public housing units. 

FHA's home repair, modernization and improvement, and 
military housing programs will stop. 

Rules under which Washington and the states match funds 
for public assistance will cease operating. 


- The government will lose its right to renegotiate defense 


contracts. 

Import quotas on sugar, under Sugar Act of 1948, will 
end, (The House has already extended the quotas, now 
the matter is pending in Senate Finance Committee.) 


@ovsiness ween 





of party leaders in Congress 
hower, of course, gave everything the 


Eisen ¢ To help win the 


whether Eisenhower runs or not. 





election 


final O.K., but his convalescence kept 
him from taking a leading role in the 
preparation of messages. ‘Thus, the shift 
is a bit away from Eisenhower to the 
Republican Party as a whole 


the party finds itself with another can- 
didate, then the emphasis on welfare 
is counted on to show that GOP is not 
the party of the rich, as Democrats 
claim 
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Using aluminum bus bodies mounted for rail travel . . . 


POWER to pull GM's Acrotrain at more 
than 100 mph. comes from 1,200-hp. diesel. 


‘AIR RIDE” for smoothness uses four air- 
filled rubber bellows at each axle. 


26 


GM's 


Train Tries Out 


For Lightweight Race 


The Acrotrain above, General Motors 
Corp.'s somewhat bashful entry in the 
railroad passcnger car sweepstakes, got 
into the lightweight train race this week 
with a clatter that scemed to 
business and that put something of a 
into other entrants 
Ihe hoopla set everyone asking the 
Does GM really mean to get 
into the railroad car building business? 
At the moment the giant auto company 
makes only diesel-electric 
but it has become by far the biggest 
r of these. And its Aecrotrain is 
made up largely of GM components al 


mecan 
CAT 


que stion 


locomotives 
produc 


ready in mass production 

¢ Cov—But GM. with two test-model 
trains completed and starting over the 
rails, continued to play coy—as it has 
word of the new train leaked out 
last year. GM at first expressed reluc 
to build the it the 
request ota group of railroad presidents, 
ind agreed only 


since 


tance model trains 
when guaranteed full 
control of design and construction 

This week, GM still wasn’t talking 
ibout its intentions 

It does, however, plan during the 
coming year to lease the trains for tests 
to a number of roads with widely vary 
ing operating conditions. The New 
York Central RR and the Pennsylvania 
RR (pictures) got first crack, and both 
made the most of it with ccremonies, 


speeches, and special trips 


° Design—G M's answer to the prob- 
lem of how to halt mounting railroad 
deficits from passenger operations is 
actually a string of aluminum bus bodies 
mounted on steel railroad underframes 
It’s designed and built for operation as 
a complete unit; and as a result the 
coupling device and air hose connec 
tions have been simplified. The weight 
of the train is also expected to remain 
fairly constant—10 cars with seating for 
400 passengers—hence GM was able to 
supply it with the minimum 
needed to exceed 100 miles an hour 
¢ Components—lor the train General 
Motors used already available 
components wherever possible 

e The car sides are standard body 
panels used in the Truck & Coach 
Div.’s 40-passenger intercity bus 

¢ The “air ride” cushioning (bot 
tom picture) is another Truck & Coach 
development 

© The 
im a new exterior 
Motive Div 

In the two 

standard auxiliary power units for light 
ing, heating, and cooling requirements 
Air conditioning in the cars, as in GM 
buses, is handled by Frigidaire Din 
¢ Cutting—According to GM, its Aero 
train has reduced train weight by more 
than 50%. train investment by 60%, 
and train maintenance and operating 


powe I 


its own 


locomotive, though housed 
is a regular Electro 
diesel 


locomotive’s nose are 
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expenses (excluding crew 
nearly 60%. 
“It is not, however,” a company offi- 
cial admits, “luxury equipment.” 
That's because the train is designed 
for a special purpose: to increase rail 
travel by lowering fares. And lowering 
fares meant sacrificing luxury in favor 
of “simplicity and economy.” 
¢ Splurge—Though simplicity and 
economy may have been the slogans 
for GM _ designers, they definitely 


costs) by 


weren't for Central and Pennsy pub- 
licity staffs. The Central hired a big 
New York advertising agency to pub- 
licize its train and organize the guest 
list for the first trip. 

IMlinois political figures, presidents 


of Chicago companies, and representa- 
tives of the press were invited to as- 
semble at 7 a.m. in a Chicago station 
to watch a champagne bottle get 
smashed across the “bow” of the 
Central train, then streak to Detroit for 
lunch and speeches 

In Washington, James M. Symes, 
Pennsy president, laid plans for a cere- 
mony to receive the Pennsy train's 
throttle from N. C. Dezendorf, vice- 
president of General Motors. Shortly 
afterward, Symes was to hand the throt- 
tle over to the train’s engineer to guide 
it, with its complement of government 
and railroad officials and press repre- 
sentatives, to Philadelphia for dinnet 
and speeches 


Out of the Frying Pan 


France heads for even more troubled times as voters 
flock to extremes. New Assembly weakens hope of any but 


wobbly center coalitions. 


Frenchmen trooped to the polls last 
Monday in unprecedented numbers— 
and left France in worse political shape 
than ever. The National Assembly they 
clected promises to be more unmanage- 
able than the last. 

On the basis of complete returns 
from metropolitan France (the overseas 
votes are not in yet) it seems clear that 
the French electorate has: 

¢ Destroyed the parliamentary 
basis for the right-of-center coalition 
that has governed France most of the 
time since 1951—destroyed it without 
giving the anti-Communist, left-of-cen- 
ter parties enough strength to take of- 
hice 

¢ Brought to life a completely new 
political force—the potentially Fascist 
movement of Pierre Poujade, which 
won 49 seats and replaced the Gaullists 
as the Assembly’s night wing. 

¢ Given the Communists almost as 
big a popular vote as in 1951, despite 
today’s great prosperity and higher real 
wages; this popular support translated 
itself into 145 Communist seats in the 
new Assembly as against 93 in the 
old 

As these disturbing trends became 
known, the French business community 
reacted sharply and typically. Values 
on the Paris Bourse slid 10%, the value 
of the franc in terms of dollars by 5%. 
Gold prices rose. 
¢ The Prospects—Washington, Lon- 
don, and Bonn were upset by the un- 
certainties produced by the election 
returns. At the worst, either chaos or 
a government including the Com- 
munists lies ahead in France. At best, 
there will be a shaky government, un- 
able to act decisively in North Africa 
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or give strong support to NATO and to 
Franco-German cooperation. 

Only Moscow was pleased—so pleased 
that Pres. Voroshilov took the unprece 
dented step of congratulating the 
French Communist party on its victory 

Premier Edgar Faure, who headed 
the right-of-center coalition that has 
governed France for the past year, had 
figured on a different result. By calling 
a snap election (the vote wasn't legally 
due until June) he hoped to strengthen 
his coalition and in the process block 
the ambition of ex-Premier Pierre 
Mendes-France to turn the Radical So 
cialists into a dynamic mass party 
¢ Electoral Law—Faure thought he 
could pull this off without changing 
the 1951 Electoral Law—a law that was 
used to advantage against the Commu 
nists and Gaullists when the center 
parties went into the election of that 
year closely allied. Under the 1951 law 
a political party may form an electoral 
alliance with other parties in each 
electoral district, and then the allied 
parties can pool their votes. If such an 
alliance gets 51% of the vote in any 
given district it takes all the seats and 
then splits them proportionately among 
the allied parties. If an alliance doesn’t 
get 51% or if there is no alliance, the 
seats are divided proportionally among 
all parties. 

Last Monday Faure had the tables 
turned on him by this system, plus 
popular discontent with his record of 
“politics as usual.” Instead of getting 
the 300 seats it expected, Faure’s coali 
tion got about 200. The Communists, 
on the other hand, gained 52 seats mak- 
ing their representation in the Assembly 
roughly proportionate to the size of 


French Lineup 


JACQUES DUCLOS 
Directs Communist strategy 


PIERRE MENDES-FRANCE 
Holds key position 


EDGAR FAURE 


Loses his gamble 


PIERRE POUJADE 


Rises from obscurity 





their popular vote. The Poujadists also 
took seats that they couldn't have won 
had the center parties gone into this 
lection as closely allied as they were 
in 195] ; 

lor his part, Mendes-France went 
into the election bitterly opposed to 
haure and closely allied, in the “lront 
Republican,” with the Socialists 

This bloc ran on a platform of (1) 
1 quick, liberal solution in North 
\frica; (2) economic and social reform 
and (3) a constitutional re 
form that would give France a strong 
xecutive. Under Mendes-France, the 
tadical Socialists gained something like 
0 seats. Although the Socialists lost 
ix, they increased their popular vote 
lightly Among the anti-Communist 
partic the Mendesites and Socialists 
made the best showing—winning to 
rether between 160 and 170 seats 
* Strategic Spot--Despite his success, 
Vendes-Vrance doesn't have enough 
trength to form a government. On 
the other hand, he's in a strategic 
No government can be formed 
iow unless it includes his party and the 
Socialist 

The problem is whether the “Front 
Republican can jom forces with 
s followers and the Popular Re- 
publicans 
here is one thing that might force 
ese hostile clements together, at least 
emporarily—lrance’s desperate need 
for a quick North Africa 

Su h 1 govectTnine nt, assuming it we're 
formed, would be short-lived at best 
Mendes-France is determined to get 
onstitutional reform via a new electoral 
And he is likely 
to push this question to an issue once 
cre progr ; has been mace 
North African settlement 
* Poujade—It 


t home: 


position 


| tuire 


olution in 


ind new elections 
toward a 


merely the new 
trength of the Communists in the As 
that confronts the democratic 
with the choice of either getting 
reforms in North 
Africa and at home or of seeing French 
down the dram. The 
sc Of Poujade and his tax rebels brings 
in entirely new clement to the French 
politic i] picture 


isn't 


embly 
parties 
together on basic 


lemocracs go 


In place of the Gaullists, who may 
have extremely conservative but 
still republicans, you now have 
the Poujadists—a group whose whole 
philosophy is anti-parliamentary. Pou- 
jade, who didn’t bother to run for 
Parliament has called the National 
Assembly a “pigsty.” His backing 
comes in large part from the same 
kind of disgruntled petit bourgeois who 
gave Hitler his chance in Germany 
It's too much to say that Poujadism 
is a real threat to France today. But 
it could be if the democratic parties 
can't find a way out of the political 
instability that has weakened France 
ever World War II 


been 


wer 


Sine 
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The Best Christmas Ever 


Once again, retailers broke all pre-holiday sales 
records. As a dividend, they face the new year with reason- 
able inventories and the prospect of a continuing boom. 


It was such a good Christmas,” said 
the manager of one Atlanta department 
store, “that I had to take a week off to 
recover.” 

The Atlanta store isn’t the only re- 
tailer still spinning from the impact of 
the heaviest pre-Yule spending in the 
country’s history (BW —Dec.17°55,p32). 
From coast to coast come happy echoes, 
as merchants look at depleted or empty 
shelves and wonder where they'll dig 
up the stock for the traditional January 
sales. 

What was destined to be the biggest 
Christmas ever got off to an early start 
(BW-—Nov.26'55,p42), rolled up to a 
record-breaking finale. According to the 
Federal Reserve Board, over-all depart 
ment store sales for the last hectic week 

which meluded an extra shopping day 
because Santa came on Sundav—were 
21% ahead of the corresponding 1954 
period. Sales for the year through Dec. 
24 were up 7%. Individual stores claim 
gains ranging from 4% to 22%. 
¢ Gripes—In a spot check of how the 
different fared, BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters heard only three sour notes 

Dallas stores are disappointed that 
their sales ran only about 3% ahead of 
1954, instead of the 5% to 7% antici 
pated 

Omaha retailers ended up with a 
light increase, broke even, or had a 3% 
to 5% decrease from 1954's Christmas 
business. Some blame the dip on the 
fact that Nebraska’s corn 
down $250-million last vear 

Des Moines sales fell off as much as 
10% from 1954's, partially due to de 
clining hog prices 

Elsewhere, retailers 


cities 


( rop was 


with a weather 
eve on the nation’s bulging pocketbooks 
gauged their inventories to meet the 
demand. They explain that in 1954 
they bought carefully because of the un 
certainty of business in 1955. They 
bought more in 1955, but sales were up 
to expectations in most departments 
¢ Into January—With stocks in good 
shape, stores are set to push their Janu 
iv. white and markdowns as a 
matter of selling strategy rather than 
necessity. More than one wily mer- 
chant has discovered that the time to 
catch the bargain hunter is immediately 
after Christmas, when he comes in to 
exchange a gift, or to spend the fat 
bonus he received from his emplover 
One large store in Charlotte, N. C., re 
ports that sales the day after the Christ 
mas holiday were 36% above the store’s 
sales for the dav after Christmas, 1954, 


sales 


Now Charlotte stores are calling the 
final week of December the “thirteenth 
month.” 

In Knoxville, heavy buying the first 
day stores reopened after Christmas 
showed up in bank clearings totaling 
neatly $3-million. Two department 
stores had to reorder on several lines. 
e Yardstick—Just how drastic the Janu- 
ary sales will be depends pretty much 
on how accurately the individual stores 
predicted their Christmas business. 
Where inventories are high, there'll be 
fine hunting for bargain seekers; but 
where stocks are depleted, it will be 
mostly a matter of pushing specials. 

In Cleveland, for example, indica- 
tions are that there will be few bona 
fide markdown sales. Reason is, there’s 
little shop-worn merchandise on the 
shelves. In many cities, inventory was 
0 depleted that merchants already are 
rushing to fill in the holes. 

On the other hand, Boston—which 
had the best Christmas in its history— 
didn’t fully satisfy the rosy outlook of 
merchants earlier in the season. They 
expected a landslide of business, with 
more spectacular advances over 1954, 
and stocked accordingly. Now, thrifty 
Bostonians are having a field day with 
markdowns. Store managers claim that 
that wav thev’ll be able to clean out the 
surplus inventory in two weeks 
e Eves Ahead—One reason that mer- 
chants are in a hurry to clean off their 
shelves is that Faster falls on Apr. 1, 
ind most of them already have placed 
orders for the pre-Faster rush 
¢ Suburbia Horns In—The only visible 
cloud in the sky, for the downtown 
stores at least, is the fact the suburban 
shopping areas are taking more and 
more of the business. A Cleveland de- 
partment store admits that its branch 
stores ran as high as 20% ahead of 
1954, but insists that this is just plus 
business for the downtown store. 

A Chicago mail order and retail 
chain savs that the farther north of the 
citv its store is, the better it did on 
Christmas sales 

Two San Francisco stores with subur- 
ban branches, The Emporium and 
Macy's, reported a better increase for 
the outlying branch than for the down- 
town store. Both stores felt the bad 
weather had a lot to do with it. 

Detroit, weathering a newspaper 
strike, isn’t surprised that, with no 
newspaper ads to guide them, shoppers 
went to suburban stores to look around, 
rather than go all the way downtown. 
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BRITAIN’S Earl of Bessborough, Rio Tinto chairman, joins . . . 


BROOKLYN'S Joseph H 


Hirshhorn, uranium promoter, in. . . 


Making an Industry in the North 


lime began running out fast this 


week for what's left of Canada’s pick 


wielding uranium prospectors and free 


wheeling uranium speculators. The 
chill shadow of big-money men fell 
over their small operations when news 
came that Rio Tinto Co., Ltd., an 82 
year-old London mining organization, 
had focused a large new part of its at- 
tention on Canada. 

The company disclosed it would 
merge its Canadian mining interests 
with those of Joseph H. Hirshhorn, the 
New York promoter who brought in 
North America’s largest uranium camp, 
in the Blind River field in Ontario (BW 

Feb.5'55,p66). This would give it con- 
trol of 40% of private enter 
prise 's contracted uranium production 
in Canada 

Ihe deal has not yet been buttoned 
up tight. But if it does go through, it 
should have just the same meaning for 
Canada’s uranium business as Floyd 
Odlum's operations (BW—Dec.24'55, 
p28) have had for the U.S.’ uranium 
business. It should bring a new stabil 
ity and solvency to the mines, with wide 
mining experience and marketing know- 
how 
* Marriage of Opposites—‘“‘It should 
be a good marriage,” is promoter Hirsh- 
horn’s summing up of the deal. But it 
would be a marriage of incongruous 
partners. Rio Tinto is a conservative 
outfit. Its chairman is the Earl of Bess 
borough, Governor-General of Canada 
1931 to 1935, Hirshhorn is a 


some 


from 
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cigar-smoking Brooklynite with an ec 
centric flair, a rough tongue, and a 
propensity for profitable investments 
¢ The Premiums—Still, closing of the 
deal would be a happy occasion for 
both 

Hirshhorn, reports say, 
$15-million in cash, a 45° 
the new company, plus 
advantages 

And it’s the kind of deal Rio Tinto 
has been seeking since 1954. The com 
pany was founded in 1857 by British 
businessmen who bought the Spanish 
Rio Tinto copper and pyrite mines at 
auction; since World War I, it has in 
vested earnings in Rhodesian copper 
exploration and mining. In 1954, the 
company sold control of the Spanish 
mines to Spanish banks for some $22.5 
million. Quickly, Rio Canadian Ex 
ploration, Ltd., was set up. A minority 
partner—with 45% interest—in this 
enterprise was Sogemines, Ltd., a Bel 
gian group 

Rio Canadian Exploration’s opera 
tions underwent a big change a 
ago, when it began moving 
Canadian uranium. It made its 
just when Hirshhorn was looking about 
for financing to bring his Algom Ura 
nium mines into production 

But corporate changes were in order 
first. The London company sold its 
interest in Rio Canadian Exploration, 
Ltd., and set up Rio Tinto (Canada) 
Ltd. In return for a maximum of $57.6 
million in debentures, bank 


would get 
interest im 
possible tax 


ycar 
into 
move 


loan ind 


stock purchases, Rio Tinto got control 
of Algom until the debt is paid off 
¢ Assorted Gains—And now Rio ‘Tinto 
has made its big plunge. Properties it 
will get through its new deal with 
Hirshhorn include 

¢ Pronto Uranium Mines, Ltd., 
in established producer with a $55-mil 
lion government production contract 

¢ Anglo-Rouyn Mines, Ltd., with 
1 copper potential in Saskatchewan 

¢ Preston Kast Dome Mines, Ltd., 
i gold mine that Hirshhorn has used to 
finance some of his operations 

e Oceanic lron Ore of Canada 
Ltd., which has taken out 300-million 
tons of ore in the Ungava area 
¢ Wild Days Ended—Rio ‘Tinto ha 
made its big leap at a time wher most 
of the steam has leaked out of Canada’s 
uranium speculation, Chief factor in 
quicting the speculation was Trade & 
Commerce Minister C. D. Howe's rul 
ing that after Mar, 31, the government 
will make no more premium pri c con 
tracts, and that mines seeking contracts 
before that deadline must prove they 
can be in production by Apr. 1, 1956 
Right now, the Algom and Pronto 
mines’ contracts total $262-million of 
the $557-million worth that Ottawa has 
granted 

Some Toronto brokers are talking of 

better-than-expected profits from a few 
of the mines, but nothing they have 
said has caused much excitement. It 
looks as though the wild days of Ca 
nadian uranium are finished 
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LONG queues kept cash registers tinkling at Miami eating places. BIG and fancy floats in the New Year's Eve 





MAIN EVENT was the football game, with the pageantry of floats and bands at half-time 
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parade entertained visitors. 


The Bowls 


Last weekend, Americans celebrated 
the new year in their latest style, the 
potpourri of football, tennis, basketball, 
speedboat racing, pageants, queens, 
cheesecake on parade, and chamber of 
commerce boosting that all adds up to 
the bowl craze. 

Nearly half a million fans attended 
the weekend’s dozen football games, 
while another 50-million followed the 
action on TV or radio. Every major 
bow! game was a sellout weeks ago; the 
four biggest bowls alone took in $2.5 
million in ticket sales, radio-TV rights, 
cuts from concessionaires. It was foot 
ball’s finest hour—but still not its last. 
l'liis Saturday, another game is being 
plaved: the Senior Bowl in Mobile, Ala. 
¢ Still Growing—The name “bowl 
game comes from Pasadena’s Rose 
Bowl—oldest, most famous, and occa 
sionally the best of the lot. First in 
1902 and continuously since 1916, the 
Rose Bowl game made such a hit with 
people who never get enough of foot 
ball—and people who never get enough 
of football fans’ money—that the idea 
has bloomed all over the South and 
Southwest, sporadically even in the 
Midwest and Alaska 

The Rose Bowl game started as an 
adjunct to a small, informal parade of 
flower-decked buggies and surreys by 
members of the Valley Hunt Club in 
Pasadena. It brought national attention 
to this display of flowers at a season 
when most of the country is wrapped 
in cold and snow. Now the game over 
shadows even the colossalized ‘Tourna 
ment of Roses, the latter-day out 
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LOTS OF shirtsleeves appeared in the 73F sunshine to tantalize TV viewers. 


and How They Grow 


growth of the neighborhood floral pa 
rade 

Meanwhile, the younger bowls, 
mostly dating from the mid-30s, started 
with football and are following the 
opposite course from the Rose Bow! 
Chey are busy rounding out their spec 
tacle with other sports, parades, and 
mint-new “traditional” eye-catchers 


|. The Orange Bowl 


Miami's Orange Bowl is a good ex 
ample of how a prosperous young bow] 
is run. It grew from a tiny acorn 

Ihe University of Miami, founded 
in 1926, began looking for a way to 
build up its football prestige and hence 


its national reputation, For New Year's 
Day in 1933 and 1934, it invited North 
ern colleges down to Miami for exhibi 
tion games. The event was called the 
Palm Festival, a title quickly dropped 
when the game went commercial 

The games from 1935 on were taken 
over by the Miami Chamber of Com 
merce, which saw a means of. raising 
the curtain on Florida’s winter season 
earlier than the customary end of Janu 
arv. A few more than 5,100 customers 
aw the 1935 game. They sat in stands 
built from secondhand lumber left be 
hind by the American Legion's national 
convention the previous autumn 

lor the first few years, the Chamber's 
Orange Bowl Committee had to be 





were everywhere, like this speedboat regatta. 
I 


3 


4 


careful to pick nearby colleges to play, 
ince they often had to dig down in 
their own pockets to meet the guarantee 
of expenses 
¢ The Contrast—Last weekend, the 
oak was mighty, indeed. A record crowd 
of 76,561 crammed the enlarged sta 
dium (originally built by WPA in 
1937); the game took in $623,576.48, 
net licket sales ZTOSse d $441,033.75. 
netted $396,608.82 after taxes, $336, 
» 76.48 after the stadium rent had been 
paid. TV and radio rights brought 
$275,000, and sales of programs, $12, 
000 

I'he National Collegiate Athletic 
Assn. sets the take for the teams at 
15% of the net. This gives $233,541 
to the Universities of Okla 
homa and Maryland (Oklahoma won, 
0-6), and $155,894.12 to the Orange 
Bow! Committee for all expenses 

The two colleges don't get to keep 
33,841 intact. Marvland had 
to split with other members of the At 
lantu with an extra 
share for itself; Oklahoma is bound even 
strictly than 
iny other school in the Big Seven Con 
ference The idea in the Big Seven 
was to keep a bowl-playing college from 
fattening up its football power at the 
of its league rivals—yet Okla 
homa has won the title nine years in a 


18 apiece 


thei 
Coast Conference, 


mor to keep no mor 


cxvcTi“ 


row 

* The Backers—Th« 
Commiuttes 
of the 
pay and without expense accounts 


Orange Bowl 
consists of 54 businessmen 
Miami area who serve without 
Ihe 
committee has 10 full-time employees 
md eight or nine part-time workers the 
veur round 

Its budget goes for lots of things 
you'd never think of: $23,000 for the 
half-time show and the queen 
contest, $9,500 for entertaining emi 
visitors, $6,000 for movies of the 
game, $5,000 for sending the University 
of Miami band to a game in Pittsburgh. 
lhe fund usually about breaks even 

Vhere’s a separate fund for the 
Bowl Festival—-New Year's 
ve parade and post-game fireworks and 
pageant, plus the regatta, 
tennis and the 
basketball tournament that was inaugu 
rated this vear. The festival fund, drawn 
parth Miami and Miami Beach 
ity treasuries, amounts to $85,000 
* The Payoff—Th« 
from the Orange 
urroundings comes from the 


beauty 


nent 


(Orange 


speedboat 


pMNIOF tournament, 


from 


principal profit 
Bow! and its festive 
flood of 
visitors who formerly staved awav until 
the racing season im late January 

Savs Emest FE. Seiler, general man 
wer of the Orange Bow! Committee 
“We figure a minimum of 75,000 
people are drawn to the Miami area 
They spend anywhere from three days 
to two weeks here—the average is prob 
ibly five days. Each spends an average 
of $30 a day. Then there's the public 
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ity, which for a state that depends on 
tourist business is priceless.” 


ll. And More Bowls 


So it goes at bowltime. The Rose 
Bow! drew 100,809 customers Monday 
to its 42nd running. The Sugar Bowl 
in New Orleans drew 80,175 for its 
22nd game; the Cotton Bowl in Dallas 
staged its 20th game for 75,504 on- 
lookers. 

And then there were the Gator, Sun, 
Tangerine, Prairie View, and Salad 
Bowls, the East-West and the Blue- 
Gray all-star games 
¢ Sewed Up—Most of the bowls now- 
adays are tied up with contracts to take 
the winners of certain conferences: 
the Rose Bowl with the Pacific Coast 
Conference and the Big ‘Ten; the Cot- 
ton Bowl generally with the Southwest 


and Southeastern Conferences; the 
Orange Bow! with the Atlantic Coast 
and the Big Seven. The Sugar Bowl 
plays the field, as do some of the minor 
bowls. 

The Cotton Bowl, begun as a private 
enterprise by J. Curtis Sanford, who is 
now a real estate developer in Dallas, 
has long lagged in adding the sports 
and pageant accessories to the football 
game. However, Felix R. McKnight, 
managing editor of the Dallas Morning 
News and president of the Cotton Bow! 
Athletic Assn. that took over from San- 
ford in 1941, says he and the 26 
directors plan soon to stage a week-long 
spectacle. 

The Sugar Bowl gives New Orleans 
its biggest week aside from Mardi 
Gras, with basketball and boxing tourna- 
ments and track meets along with foot- 


ball. 


Atom Plane Engine Nears Test 


Veil of secrecy surrounding Air Force project lifts as 


reports leak out that prototype of nuclear reactor built by GE 


will be tested soon at AEC station in Idaho. 


len years of work on developing an 
atomic engine for aircraft finally is be- 
ginning to pay off. You can see that 
in hints that began leaking out of the 
Pentagon last week 

Reports from Washington indicate 
that full-scale tests of a prototype of a 
nuclear reactor to power an airplane 
are imminent. These hints represented 
the broadest breach yet in the veil of 
that has surrounded this Air 
lorce-sponsored project since its incep- 
tion right after World War II. It's now 
apparent that the secrecy stemmed, in 
part at least, from the fact that little 
progress had been made on atomic air- 
craft until the last year or so 
¢ Ready for Tests—Now it appears 
a prototype of atomic engine for air- 
craft has been built by General Electric 
Co. Fullscale tests will be run soon 
at Atomic Energy Commission’s Na- 
tional Reactor ‘Testing Station at Arco, 
Idaho. Non-reactor portions of the 
plant—the turbine, valves and pumps 
already have passed preliminary tests 

Completion of the protetype was the 
recently disclosed landmark in 
atomic aircraft development. The other 
was the revelation a month ago that 
an atomic reactor had been carried 
aloft for the first time in the remodeled 
nose of a B-36 superbomber. It was 
flown about for radiation test purposes, 
and had nothing to do with propulsion. 

GE's aircraft reactor apparently is 
designed to supply heat directly to a 
jet engine. This eliminates the neces- 
sity for a steam circuit and electric 


secrecy 


sce ond 


generating equipment of the type used 
for land-based or naval atomic plants. 
Atomic scientists long ago abandoned 
such gear as too cumbersome for air- 
craft. 

Successful tests for the GE plant 
would not mean a nuclear-powered air- 
plane in the air in the next year or two. 
Such an aircraft appears at least three 
or four years away. 
¢ Shielding Problem—That’s because 
reactor tests alone will take upward of 
a year. Then there is the problem of 
shielding—to protect plane crews and 
the area over which the plane flies. 
Chere is no hint this problem has been 
worked out satisfactorily. A guess is 
that the atom plane will have a fantas- 
tically long fuselage with the ray- 
spitting engine at one end, the crew 
at the other 

Major Air Force contractors working 
on the atomic plane besides GE im 
clude the Pratt & Whitney Div. of 
United Aircraft Corp., Curtiss Wright 
Corp., Boeing Airplane Co., Convair 
Div. of General Dynamics, and Carbide 
& Carbon Chemicals Co 
e Navy Program—Last year the Navy 
also began an atomic aircraft program 
Some authorities believe the first 
nuclear aircraft may be a giant sea 
plane—a plane landing and taking off 
on water would require less shielding 
than a craft operating from land bases 
The Navy's major contractors are 
Allison Div. of General Motors, GE 
Nuclear Development Cerp., Curtiss 
Wright, and Garrett Corp 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 





Sinclair's Junior Board of Directors gets first hand information on marine transportation operations aboard the new company tonker, the P. W. Thirtle. 


Training Today’s “Mates” to be Tomorrow’s “Captains” 


Capable executive talent doesn’t just grow; it must be 
cultivated, The Sinclair organization is assuring itself a 
continuation of experienced qualified management by 
bringing its younger executives up against top level mat 


ters on a unique Junior Board of Directors. 


Created five years ago by P. C. Spencer, President of 
Sinclair Oi] Corporation, the Junior Board has a rotating 
membership of promising men representing all phases of 
operations carried on by the corporation's subsidiaries 
By considering problems and proposals that cut across 
departmental lines, the Board exposes its members to the 
broad spectrum of organization operations, giving them 
valuable experience beyond the specialized field of thei: 
immediate departments, Further, this mixing of men and 
ideas brings to bear on Board business the cross section 


ot knowledge needed to produce effective decisions 


The Board meets once a month in New York to review 


600 FIFTH AVENUE 


reports from working committees appointed to make in 
tensive studies of problems assigned by top management. 
Field trips like the one shown above are also made to 
promote a better understanding of the practical side of 


operating problems 


The Board's work load is heavy and its responsibilities 
real, Sinclair's top management and senior board rely on 
the Junior Board's findings and have yet to turn down a 
major recommendation, Men develop by broadening 
their knowledge and using that knowledge to make re 
sponsible decisions, Sin lair is confident today’s mates 


will prove able captains tomorrow 


SINCLAIR 


A Great Name tn Ol 





NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Giving scale the brush off 


matic Brushing Machi 
between brush rolls 


edetermined cycle . 


i tube 


COMPLETE 


CALE and hardened preservative oil must 

be removed from the ends of boiler 
tubes prior to welding. Automatic Osborn 
power brushing proved the simplest and 
most economical cleaning method. 


This is typical of the many new—and 
often unique—cleaning and finishing opera- 
tions being performed in virtually every in- 
dustry by Osborn Power Brushing Methods. 


An Osborn Brushing Analysis, made in 
your plant, will show how you can improve 
metal cleaning operations with power brush- 

i dre end ing. Write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, 
ae Dept. A-71, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 
14; Ohio 


DATA—For information on power brushes and 


brushing methods, write today for Osborn Catalog 300. 


Osbou Brus 


OSBORN 


BRUSHING METHODS + POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
> BRUSHING MACHINES + FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Trading stamp plan is being junked by 
Sears, Roebuck, after a scant one-year 
tryout. The company’s only comment: 
“It hasn’t worked out as well as antici- 
pated.” Complete liquidation of the 
plan, set up in five Illinois cities, will 
take another six months. 

. 
Fast tax write-off has been closed by 
the government to makers of commer- 
cial planes, freight cars, and electrical 
equipment. ‘Thirty categories remain on 
the extra-fast depreciation list set up by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization 

© 
California “fair trade” law has been up- 
held by the state Supreme Court. ‘The 
rulings, involving Scovil Mfg. Co. and 
General Electric, helped solve the 
bruises of the retail price maintainers, 
who have been pummeled in some state 
courts (BW—Dec.31°55,p54). 

7 
Passenger traffic by air in 1955 topped 
long-haul bus transport, says the jubi 
lant trade group, Air Transport Assn. 
Airline figures, lumped together, show 
nearly 21.4-billion passenger miles for 
the year, against a guess by bus sources 
that their roughly comparable services 
added up to something less than 18 
billion passenger miles. Now the air 
line people dream of surpassing all non- 
commuting rail passenger traffic in 1956. 

+ 


Foes of higher freight rates got a re- 
cruit, but no surprise, when the Na- 
tional Coal Assn. asked ICC to block 
the 7% boost sought by the railroads 
for Feb. 25 (page 54). 

. 


Grow, grow, grow! Three of Mother 
Bell’s chicks—in [linois, Pennsylvania, 
and the Mountain States—plan to spend 
$483-million among them on expan 
sion in the next two vears Pacific 
Gas & Electric has scheduled $1 30-mil- 
lion for new construction this year : 
Reynolds Metals Co. plans a $11 5-mil- 
lion financing—including new preferred 
stock—to pay for its seventh aluminum 
reduction plant 
. 


Dehydration: The Pennsylvania RR, 
pulling its horns out of non-transporta- 
tion business, has sold six water com 
panies in Pennsylvania and one in Dela 
ware to General Waterworks Corp. ‘The 
price; just under $5-million, plus a 
promise to supply the Pennsy with 
water it needs 
+ 

Those luxury cars: Ford Motor Co 
says it is boosting production of its 
snazzy Continentals from 16 a day to 
20. By the end of 1956, Ford thinks 
that about 4,000 prosperous citizens 
will be rolling in Continentals 
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John Henry is Dead! 


John Henry was a steel driving man, and he died 


with his hammer in his hand. 


Many years ago (so the legend goes), when the Big Bend 

tunnel was being built, John Henry matched his mighty 

hammer against a new steam drill — and he won at the cost of his life. 
Today, he’s a song and a memory in the pageant of 


American folklore. 


John Henry's day is done. A power shovel dug his grave, and 
machine tools have replaced his brawn, For the giant swing to higher skills, more 
pay, and less and less hours of work is the inevitable 


course of human destiny. 


The manufacturers who are most successful today in balancing 

rising wages with lower production costs are invariably 

those who know most about the modern science of plant operation and 
machine tool replacement. 


No other machine tool builder can equal Jones & Lamson’s industry- 
wide experience in reducing costs and increasing profits with 


high velocity metal turning & grinding equipment. 


the man who needs a new 
machine tool is already 
paying for it 


(sl JONES & LAMSON Machine Company, Springfield, Vermont 


Turret Lathes « Fay Automatic Lathes « Milling & Centering Machines « Thread & Form Grinders « Optical Comparators « Threading Dies & Chasers 





“Took at the range of sizes of 
TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS” 


The Torrington Needle Bearing is maintenance-free operation. 


produced in a wide range of sizes Several widths are available in TORRINGTON 


for shaft diameters from ‘4” to7'4 each size to meet specific design re- 


to meet the needs of the thousands quirements, and they are also made NEEDLE BEARINGS 


of products throughout industry in with one end closed for use over stub Give you these benefits 
vhich it has become standard equip- shafts. 

ment The Torrington Company has en- @ low coefficient of starting and 

Whatever the size, the basic de- gineered thousands of different running friction 

ign is the same—a full complement Needle Bearing applications in many 
of free running rollers, without sep- industries during the bearing’s 20- 
arators or cages, retained by a thin year history. Our Engineering De- 
hardened outer shell which serves partment offers the benefits of this 
the outer race. This means a experience in applying Needle Bear- low unit cost 


full complement of rollers 


unequalled radial load 
capacity 


a 
greater radial load capacity for its ings to your products. long service life 
size than any other anti-friction THE TORRINGTON COMPANY compactness and light weight 


bearing, plus compactness and long, Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. runs directly on hardened 


shofts 
permits use of larger ond 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada stiffer shafts 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS (G0 


Needle + Spherical Roller + Tapered Roller + Cylindrical Roller + Ball + Needle Rollers 
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Some political notes, as Congress gets under way: 


Moderation is the keynote, in beth parties. The question is how long 
this can last. The Republicans take their line from Pres. Eisenhower, despite 
the doubt about a second term. The Democrata are committed by their 
leaders to much the same line. But if Eisenhower does stay in the race, you 
will see the Democratic moderates shift to the left to make issues and to 
avoid the appearances of a “me too” contest. 


Uncertainty about Eisenhower’s plans dominates all thinking. Members 
of both parties agree, generally, that the President still has a huge popular 
following and can, if he wishes, be reelected. No one claims to know what 
the Eisenhower decision will be. But interviews with returning members of 
the House and Senate show a change from 60 days ago. 


Republicans show more confidence. They had feared an early announce- 
ment by Eisenhower. And they knew that an early statement of plans could 
mean only that Eisenhower would not run again. As each day passes, their 
hopes rise. All party plans are on the assumption that the President will run. 


Democrats are less sure about next fall. The party's earlier figuring 
was that Eisenhower’s heart attack would rule out a second-term try, and 
that a Democrat could beat any would-be successor. The difference now is 
Eisenhower no longer is written off. More congressmen figure he may run. 


Here’s the Democratic dilemma: Stevenson, the odds-on bet to take the 
Democratic nomination, is committed to the moderation line. The big back- 
ing for this stand comes from Speaker Sam Rayburn and Senate Leader 
Lyndon Johnson, both from Texas. It was announced at a time when it 
appeared that there would be no second-term race by Eisenhower. These 
leaders of the Democrats were trying to step into Eisenhower’s shoes. The 
plan was to picture any other GOP candidate, whether Nixon or someone 
else, as being far to the right. If Eisenhower doesn’t take himself out, the 
Democrats must make a shift. They have no candidate who can match Eisen- 
hower’s personal popularity. They will be forced to the left to bid for votes. 


As to Eisenhower’s plans, there’s no word at all. But observers here are 
reading significance into a few recent developments. 


Take the Florida vacation. Last month, Eisenhower’s doctors told him 
that he should leave Gettysburg’s cold and go South, where he could get 
exercise to recover from his recent inactivity. Eisenhower, himself, and his 
White House advisers had little stomach for Key West as a spa, because it 
would identify him politically with the Truman era of casual, sport-shirted 
respite. Lacking any other place to go—security reasons, adequate quarters, 
and so on govern such things—the President stubbornly decided he would 
just stay in Washington, and go to work. (The weather at Augusta, Ga., was 
too uncertain, and anyway, he wasn’t well enough to play golf.) Then, late 
one afternoon, the Key West decision came, and Eisenhower left the next 
morning. 

What happened? No one who knows will talk about it. But the specula- 
tion generally accepted is this: 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued 


WASHINGTON The doctors turned on the heat. Though they were satisfied with the 

BUREAU repair of the President’s heart, they still felt he needed exercise in the sun 

JAN. 7, 1956 in order to build up the strength they wanted before he returned to harness. 
Their advice overcame the political objections to Truman’s Key West. 


The President’s activity at Key West was that of a man who likes 
politics. He didn’t just ride over to the naval base. When his plane landed, 
he used a car in which he could stand and wave on the ride to his quarters. 
Politicians attach importance to this. Florida has become a “border state.” 
And it wasn’t long ago that Democratic challenger Stevenson made a visit 
there. Observers read into the maneuvers another sign that Eisenhower can’t 
be written off. 





The role of brother Milton Eisenhower makes talk. There’s no secret 
about the fact that the President regards his young brother as a “brain.” 
It may be nothing more than gossip, but Penn State’s Pres. Eisenhower is 
pictured as feeling that it would be a mistake for his brother to retire to his 
farm. The recent experience at Gettysburg, so reports go, bored the Presi- 
dent. Farm life is drab in the winter. Many members of the GOP top com- 
mand would like you to believe that Eisenhower lost any interest he might 
have had in just being a local farmer, That might be true. But with no 
press conferences, Eisenhower can't be questioned. 


Watch for legislation to ease the President’s job. It will be sent up to 
Congress by the White House early in the session. 


The idea is this: The President is required by law to handle much 
routine work—make unimportant decisions, sign official but unimportant 
papers. The legislation to be proposed would turn most of this over to the 
Cabinet members and department heads—let them handle these chores. 


But any real lightening of the load will be slight. The big decisions, 
the real burdens of the office, can’t be transferred. The cutting down on 
paper shuffling will only relieve the President of so-called “nuisance work.” 
But any move that’s made will be interpreted as another sign that Eisen- 
hower will run again. 


On taxes, Democrats are considering an alternative to their 1955 bill 
that would have upped personal exemptions. 


The plan: Split the first rate bracket—the first $2,000 of taxable income 
—into two brackets, of $1,000 each. The rate on the first $1,000 would be 
cut to 15%. The first bracket rate now is 20%. The theory behind this is 
that it would give greatest relief to low income taxpayers, without the 
narrowing of the income tax base, which would result from the old plan of 
raising personal exemptions. 


The cut would run into big money. Income in the first bracket is the 
widest part of the income stream. The split rate would leave consumers 
with about an extra $3.2-billion—and cost the Treasury that much. 


The program for the session will shape up slowly. The Democrats have 
the power to determine the order of business. And until they have a better 
feel on whether or not they will face Eisenhower in the fall, they will be 
slow in pushing ahead on politically important issues. 
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the IBM Electric 
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...it will do more than any other typewriter to make a 
secretary's life easier...a boss’s business more profitable! 


Saves energy! Electricity does the i 
In tact typing on in IBM Electr fon tari 
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The American Market: a Look Ahead 


How Hot 


Is Frozen? 


FROZEN FOOD 
CONSUMPTION 


SIZZLING! 


1955's housewives are buying five times as 
much frozen food as the hoppers of *47. 
Everything from fish sticks to broccoli—frozen 
—more than seven billion pounds a year. 


\ drop in the bucket. Wait ull tomorrow’s 


housewives go to market! 


First, there'll be more of them... the num- 
bers reaching “market age” (20-24) will climb 
some 30% in the next decade. They'll have 
richer tastes, too, and the money to indulge 
them. As early as 1959 the “over $5,000” 
families may account for 60% of all sp nding; 
in them the frozen foods manufacturer will 


find hus prime target 


His biggest weapon ? Packaging ! His pack- 
| 


age is hus sale Stian. 


And Marathon is his friend... has been 
from the start. Marathon came up with pro- 
tective packaging that mace frozen food spe - 
craltre $ practi al. Marathon ideas simplified ihe 
marketing ... enlivened the displays. It was 
packaging, as much as the food itself, that 
built the boom in frozen. 

For tomorrow, Marathon will continue to 
offer producers two most important advan- 
tages One, complet a ntrol of quality and costs: 
Marathon handles every step in pa kage mak- 
mig. from tree to finished product. Second, 
new wdeas: Marathon has more people than 


ever before engaged in package research, 


MARATHON CORPORATION 


Things look bright 
where MARATHON 


goes to market 


Marathon packages brighten the stores... 


Northern home products lighten the chores 





LABOR 


AFL-CIO: Influencing People 


@ For years, labor planted suspicion of bigness in busi- 


ness. Now the merged federation is faced with carrying the 


“big labor” tag. 


@ Labor leaders say they aren’t worried. George 


Meany calls AFL-CIO “the only monopoly for the greatest good 


of the greatest number.” 


@ And the new federation will actually spend less on 


public relations than AFL and CIO spent separately. 


Merger has compounded a public re 
lations problem for the AFL-CIO. The 
labor”. was not exactly 
spawned by the merger, but it is sure 
to be flung oftener and perhaps more 
effectively from now on 

Bigness has 


label big 


used in 
American politics as a bugaboo. The 
foes of have played on 
the suspicions of the American people, 
often with telling effect at the polls, 
in the legislatures, and in the courts 
Labor has been among those who have 
exploited a public suspicion of bigness 
Now the shoe is on the other foot 
notably the more 
conservative wing of the Republican 
Partv—is on the offense. It has already 
accused labor of using slush funds for 
1 giant political conspiracy. Farmers 
are resentful, even hostile. ‘ 

All this holds an ominous potential 
for labor in the 1956 elections and 
in the state and national legislatures. 
¢« Not Always Acute—Contrary to 
widely held views in the business com 
munity have not been 
specially blessed with an acute sense of 
public relations. For instance, they 
were scarcely aware of the depth of 
national feeling against them in 1947. 
When the Taft-Hartley law hit them 
that vear, they were stunned 
¢ But Dedicated—How the labor lead- 
ers gauge their public relations problem 
is not entirely clear, but apparently 
they don't think it is critical. They have 
a sublime belief in the righteousness of 
their cause, and this appears to color 
their whole reaction to criticism 

George Meany, addressing one of his 
many New York audiences during the 
AFL-CIO convention week, was retort 
ing to a typical attack when he de 
clared, in effect: If this is going to be 
a monopoly, it will be unique—“It will 
be the only monopoly for the greatest 
good of the greatest number.” 
¢ Proud of Size—There is some sensi 
tivity to size in the AFL-CIO, but not 


long been 


big business” 


The opposition 


labor leaders 
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enough to affect policy 
the standard introduction for the pre 
Ar L, five-a-week program 
was: “Ladies and gentlemen, 10-million 
Americans bring you Edward P. Morgan 
ind the new 

the “10-million’ 
ilong the line it was suggested that thi 


| or CX imple, 


merger radio 


The merger outmoded 
figure, and somewhere 
was an opportunity to stop calling at 
tention to size 

Ihe suggestion was vetoed and the 
| 5-million” was 

Ihe explanation probably lies in a 
little-known 
AFL, education department. In con 
ducting local union quizzes, it found 
that the question everybody got right 
was the total membership of the AFI 
unions. How did evervbody know thi 
They had heard it on the radio 
¢ Budget—Spending for 
tions will be less, not 
merged budget. Net 
the neighborhood of $l-million a vear 
About three-fifths of this will go to two 
radio programs 

On the face of it 
appear small for a program that 1 
directed (1) inwardly, to keep AFI 
CIO unionists aware of the 
many-faceted 
wardly, to influence public support for 
the federation’s 


hgure ubstituted 


discovery of the former 


public rela 
more, under the 


costs will be in 


this budget may 


federation 
activitic ind out 
ccCconomn nd 0 ial 
projects 
However, 
reaching a 
many an occasion without having to 
spend a cent. There is a lively interest 
in whatever Meany, Walter Reuther, 
or other leaders have to sav on con 
troversial issues. These in ce 
mand for television interview The 
statements make newspaper front pages 
far more frequently than those of their 
counterparts in industry. Probably the 
most important public relations efforts 
of the federation can be put across in 
this wav, without cost 
¢ Work at Grassroots—So thc 
in the budget can be held to the mini 


AFL-CIO can 


multimniliion 


count on 


iudience on 


men are 


moncs 


mum needed for continuous radio and 
other includk expanded 
community services programs, in keep 
ing with a Meany theory that “public 
iclations begin at home.” 

Aside from these, the AFL-CIO 1s 
relying on a rather routine approach to 
the public relations problem 

Che department of education under 
John D. Connors operated on a meager 
$80,000 last in the AFL. Merger 
will give it only a little more, to tak 
care of the salaries of the old CIO staff 

lhe other principal links between thc 
federation and the public, including its 
the department of 


activitics-—to 


ycal 


members, are 
public itions and department of public 
relations 
¢ Publications Staff—Publication is 
headed by Henrv Fleisher, formerly 
CIO public reiations chief He is 
taffed with 18 people, professional and 
cretarial 
Ihe bulk of the staff gets out the 
12- to 16-page AFL-CIO News, which 
Fleisher expects to brighten up for the 
well as 


own 


benefit of direct re idership i" 
for other union papers that depend on 
it for stories and pictures. The News 
costs a net of about $175,000 a vear, 
exclusive of salaries. Its circulation 
tart it 150.000—mostly to 
tional 


mterna 
ind local inion le ider 

Ihe lederationist i slick-paper 
monthly edited by Bernard Tassler, is 
ilso under Pleisher’s supervision 

In addition to thes 
intended principally for unionists, the 
federation will publish—like AFL and 
CIO) before it other 
material there is a 
AFL-CIO wants 
position clear. And it will 
through the proper depart 
letters for a 
ind monthly 
politic i] 
leaders 


publications 


pamphlets and 
pecial whenever 
mayor wssuec on which 
to make it 
circulate 

limited 


nent research 


internal audience reports 
on cconomic ind other issues 
for AFL-CIO down the lin 
These also find their way 
nm government, 
istic circles who might help mold pub 
lic opinion in labor's way on key issues 
« PR Staff—Philip Pearl heads a de 
partment of public relations staff of 
even. He is Meany’s principal spokes 
man, a8 he was before the merger. His 
job is to get the federation’s into 
newspapers, magazines, and on the air 

Ihe federation has no 
program of public relations or high 
flown goal of achievement 

In Pearl's opinion, all that is neces 
sary is for labor to be understood for 
what it is, and then it will be ac. 
cepted END 


to outsiders 


icademic, and journal 


storys 


long-range 
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Consult 


working capital... 


$25,000 to millions 
... for months or years 


Hundreds of companies have turned to ComMERCIAL 
Crepit’s method of advancing funds. Within the past 
year, more than 600 million dollars of our cash was used 
for working capital purposes. Users have found that 
normally we are able to supply more cash than other 


sources and on a continuing basis with no need for renewals. 


Our method is fast, flexible, reasonable in cost. It 
involves no interference with management, no mortgag- 
ing of future profits, no dilution of ownership. Funds 

are usually available within a few days after first contact. 


Our one reasonable charge is a tax deductible expense. 


For complete information on how your business can put 
CommerciAL Crepit’s method to work for you, get in 
touch with one of these CommerciaL Crepit 


CorpPorRaATION offices: 


200 West Baltimore Street, Battimwore 1 
722 South Spring Street, Los Ancetes 14 
222 West Adams Street, Cutcaco ¢ 

100 East 42nd Street, New Yorx 17 


112 Pine Street, San Francisco 6 


Commercial 


A service available through subsidiaries of 


Commercial Credit Company, capital and surplus over $1 80,000,000 





Teamsters GAW 


It has been working in 
St. Louis area since 1952, but 
employers are unhappy on 
some points. 


Since 1952, Teamsters Local 688 in 
St. Louis has negotiated 45 guaranteed 
annual wage contracts, covering some 
3,500 warehouse workers. Under its 
agreements, employees are assured 2,000 
hours of work or pay each year—even if 
they are idle because they refuse to cross 
another union’s picket line. 

When Local 688 signed its pioneer- 
ing GAW contract with Brown Shoe 
Co., the provision for payments to those 
who are idle because of picketing stirred 
strong employer resencment. In the 
three years since, much of this feeling 
faded as Local 688 spread its GAW 
plan through the St. Louis area. Now 
it’s welling up again. 

The reason is the local’s recent suc- 
cessful claim for pay for Brown Shoe 
warchouse employees who refused to 
cross picket lines during AFL and CIO 
production workers’ strikes. 
¢ How It Happened—The production 
unions walked out of International Shoe 
Co. and Brown Shoe on Nov. 19. They 
picketed warehouses as well as plants. 
In St. Louis, Local 688 refused to pass 
through the picket lines. They stayed 
off their jobs for three weeks. 

When work resumed, Local 688 cited 
its GAW contract with Brown Shoe 
and demanded pay for the time lost dur- 
ing the picketing. The company esti- 
mated that all GAW-protected ware- 
house workers had put in full time up 
to the start of the strike, and would 
work full 40-hour weeks after it. This 
would assure them 1,960 hours’ straight- 
time pay for all of 1955. The GAW 
guarantee is for 2,000 hours, so Brown 
Shoe paid off only for the difference, 40 
hours, and for an unworked paid holi- 
day, Thanksgiving Day. 

Local Teamsters officers hailed the 
payment as proof that the GAW plan 
could operate successfully under “test 
conditions,” and employer criticism of 
pay for a refusal to work started up in 
St. Louis all over again. 
¢ A Second Look—Meanwhile, the per- 
centage coverage of Local 688’s guar- 
antee plan is under scrutiny in a num- 
ber of St. Louis plants. The common 
contract clause provides that a certain 
number of high-seniority workers will 
be assured the 2,000 hours of work or 
pay. The percentage varies from prac- 
tically all (as in the case of Brown Shoe) 
to about 50% to 60% of the total in 
other plants. Some employers who have 
trouble keeping the required number 
busy want the percentage cut. END 
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*Btu/net kwhr 


LEADERS IN POWER PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY 


Annual plant net heat rates of the ten most efficient 
central stations in the United States in 1954—as 
reported by the Federal Power Commission—are led 
by Kanawha’s record 9113 Btu per net kwhr. This 
means that Kanawha River Station requires only 
9113 Btu of heat energy from fuel to produce one 
kilowatt-hour of electricity—far, far less than was 
required just a few years ago. This improvement is 
being carried out simultaneously with tremendous 
expansion of economical electric power. 


These ten stations are strong vindication of the fore- 
sighted utilization of major engineering advances 
which are taking this nation so far and so fast along 
the road of power generation progress. The develop- 
ment of these advances has been possible only through 
the efforts of the electric companies and their primary 
suppliers working cooperatively to provide more elec- 
tricity more efficiently. 


In most of these leading stations, B&W Boilers with 


advanced engineering features are contributing sub- 
stantially toward achieving the remarkable efficiency 
levels reported. For example, at Kanawha the B&W 
vertically-fired Radiant Boiler units utilize pressure 
firing, Cyclone Steam Separators, divided furnace con- 
struction and other B&W engineering achievemeiits, 


Just behind the ten leaders are more plants—many 
with B&W Units—producing abundant, economical 
power across the country. 


Welcoming its responsibilities, B&W continues to 
combine almost a century of experience with the 
practical results of an extensive research and develop- 
ment program in the effort to achieve still higher 
levels of steam-electric generating efficiency. 


DIVISION 





What Unions Get From Their Members 


Union 


Actors Equity 
AFTRA 

Musical Artists 
Chorus Equity 
Screen Actors 


Agric ultural 

Pilots 

Airline Com 
munications 

Asbestos Workers 

VAW.-CIO 


UAW .-AFL 
Bokery Workers 
Borbers 

Barber & Beauty 
Boilermakers 


Bookbinders 
Brewery 
Bricklayers 
Brick & Clay 


Bidg. Service 


Carpenters 

Chemical 
Workers 

Cigar Makers 

Cleaning & Dye 

( lothing Workers 


CWA 

Cogpers 

Die Sinkers 
Distillery Workers 
IVE 


IBEW 

, 

clevator 
Constructors 

Operating Engrs 

Technical Engrs 

Federal 


Employees 


Fire Fighters 
Firemen & Oilers 
Flight Engrs 
Foremen 


Furniture 


Garment Workers 

LGWU 

Glass Workers 

Flint Glass 
Workers 

Glove Workers 


Gov't Employees 
Grain Millers 
Piant Guards 
Guards Union 
Handbag 
Workers 


Hatters 


Hod Corriers 


Declared 


Membership 


6,695 
20,000 
2,000 
4,500 
8,000 


8,500 
9,500 


1,500 
8,000 


418,117 


100,000 
172,000 
70,000 
5,000 
150,000 


54,000 
62,000 
100,000 
23,000 
205,000 


750,000 


91,001 
10,000 
20,000 
385,000 


330,000 
4,200 
4,000 

25,000 

317,655 


625,000 


10,000 
187,180 
15,000 


100,000 


84,000 
60,000 

1,550 
20,000 
50,000 


40,000 
439,277 
47,150 


35,000 
3,000 


60,000 
35,000 
7,000 
5,200 


32,000 


35,000 
386,000 


Minimum 
Monthly 
Dues 


$2.00 
No minimum 
$2.50—$13.33 
$1.50 


No minimum 


$1.50 
$5—$25 


$2.00 
Locals determine 


$2.50 


$2.00 
$1.85—$2.70 

$3.00 

$2.00 
$2.25—$2.75 


Locals determine 
$2.00 
No minimum 
$3.00 
$2.00 


$1.25 


$2.00 

$1.50 
Locals determine 
Locals determine 


Locals determine 
Locals determine 
$2.50—$3.00 
$2.50 
$2.50 


$1.20—$4.00 


Locals determine 
$2.00 
$1.50 


$7.00 per year 


Locals determine 
$2.00 
Locals determine 
$1.50 
$2.00 


$2.00 
$1.72 
1% of wages 
1% of gross 
earnings 


$1.50 


75¢ 
$2.00 
$2.50 


No minimum 


$2.50 


40¢—50¢ 
$1.00 


Annval Income 
From Dues 
(ot minimum) 


$160,680 


60,000 
81,000 


153,000 
570,000 


36,000 


42,543,510 


2,400,000 
3,818,400 
2,520,000 

120,000 
4,050,000 


1,488,000 
828,000 
4,920,000 
11,250,000 


2,184,024 
180,000 


120,000 
750,000 
9,529,650 


9,000,000 


4,492,320 
270,000 


700,000 


1,440,000 
360,000 
1,200,000 


960,000 
9,066,677 


54,000 


540,000 
840,000 
210,000 


960,000 


168,000 
4,632,000 


Union 


Hosiery Workers 
Hotel Employees 
Insurance Agents 


Insurance 
Workers 

lron Workers 

Jewelry Workers 

Lathers 

Laundry Workers 


Letter Carriers 
Rural Letter 
Carriers 
Lithographers 
Locomotive Engrs. 
Locomotive 
Firemen 


ILA-Ind. 

Longshore-AFL 

ILWU 

Machinists 

Maintenance of 
Way 


Marine Engrs. 

Marine & 
Shipbuilding 

NMU 

Masters, Mates, 
Pilots 

Meat Cutters 


Mine, Mill 

UMW 

Molders 
Musicians 
Newspaper Guild 


News Deliverers 
Office Employees 
Oil, Chem. & 

Atomic 
Packinghouse 
Painters 


Papermakers 
Paperworkers 
Pulp, Paper, 
Sulphite 
Pattern Makers 
Photo Engravers 


Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Postal Clerks— 
AFL 

Postal Clerks— 
Ind. 

Postal 
Supervisors 


Postal Transport 
Dist. Postmasters 
Potters 

Pressmen 

Radio Assn. 


Minimum 
Monthly 
Dves 


$2.15 


$2.50 
$3.00 


Declared 
Membership 
30,000 
413,446 
15,000 


12,000°* $3.00 
141,000 Locals determine 

17,136 $2.00 

15,000 Locals determine 
100,000 $2.50 


103,000 Locals determine 


36,273 Locals determine 
29,350 $3.50 
77,197 Locals determine 


100,000 


65,000° Locals Determine 

15,000 * $2.50 

65,000 Locals determine 
848,794 $1.00—$2.00 


No minimum 


240,000 
12,000 


58\A¢ 
$5.00 


55,000 
43,500 


$3.00 
$5.00 


9,000 
250,000 


100,000 
600,000 
84,000 
248,109 
27,000 


4,022 
50,000 


$4.00—$5.00 
75¢ 


$1.00 
$4.00 
$2.00—$3.50 
Locals determine 
$1.50 


$7.50 
$2.00 


162,000 
132,000 
208,189 


74,000 
50,000 


$2.00 
$2.00 
25¢—$3.00 


Locals determine 
$1.50 


148,853 
12,000 
16,032 


60,000 
201,343 


$2.00 
$3.00 


No minimum 
Locals determine 
$2.25 
115,000 


Locals determine 


38,000 Locals determine 


19,887 


28,000 
20,000 
30,000 
98,000 

2,000 


Locals determine 


$5.75 
$4—$8 a year 
No minimum 
Locals determine 


$10.00—$16.67 


"Bureau of Labor Stotistics Figures 


Annual income 
From Dues 
(ot minimum) 


$774,000 
12,403,380 
540,000 


432,000 
411,264 


3,000,000 


1,232,700 


450,000 
10,185,528 


1,680,000 
720,000 


1,980,000 
2,610,000 


432,000 
2,250,000 


1,200,000 
28,800,000 
2,016,000 


486,000 


361,980 
1,200,000 


3,888,000 


3,168,000 
624,567 


900,000 


3,572,472 
432,000 


5,436,261 


1,932,000 
960,000 


240,000 








Minimum Annval Income Minimum Annval Income 
Declared Monthly From Dues Declared Monthly From Dves 
Union Membership Dues (at minimum) Union Membership Dues {ot minimum) 
RR Signalmen 15,500 $2.00 $372,000 State, County & 
RR Telegraphers 66,000 75¢—$1.50 594,000 Mun. 100,000 $1.50—$2.00 $1,800,000 
RR Trainmen 207,439 Locals determine Steelworkers 1,250,000 $3.00 45,000,000 
RR Yardmasters 4,500 $4.00 216,000 Stereotypers 10,500 Locals determine 
RR Carmen 106,700 $2.00—$2.50 2,560,800 Stone Workers 16,000 $3.00 576,000 


RR Conductors 32,000 Locals determine Stove Mounters 10,250 $3.00 369,000 
RR Patrolmen 3,275 $1.50 58,950 Street & Motor 

RR & SS Clerks 356,540 $2.00 8,556,960 Coach 200,000 $2.00 4,800,000 
Retail Clerks 250,000 $2.00 6,000,000 Switchmen 10,100 $1.65—$9.18 199,980 
RWDSU 140,000 $2.00 3,360,000 Teachers 50,000 Locals determine 

es 13,000 $3.00 468,000 Teamsters 1,300,000 $3.00 46,800,000 
Rubber Workers 185,988 $2.00 4,463,712 Telegraphers 33,705 50¢—$1.50 202,230 


SIU 70,000 Affiliates deter. UTWA-AFL 100,000 $3.00 3,600,000 
SUP 10,000 $5.00 600,000 TWUA-CIO 361.970 $3.23 14,029,957 
Sheet Metal 32,000 $3.00 1,152,000 Tobacco 32,000 $1.50 576,000 
Shoe Workers 60,000 $2.50 1,800,000 Toy Workers 10,000 Locals determine 


Boot & Shoe 50,000 $1.75 1,050,000 : . 
Shoe & Allied 6,925 $1.72 142,932 Train Dispatchers 4,000 83¢—$1.54 39,840 


Typographers 97,741 Locals determi 

St Emp! , e ne 

age Employees = 42,000 $1.85 932,400 Upholsterers 55,000 $2.00 1,320,000 

State, City & Utility Workers 80,000 $1.00 960,000 
Town 14,000 No minimum Woodworkers 137,251 $2.00 3,294,024 


Dota. Neotionol Industrial Conference Boord. 


Half a Billion in Fees and Dues 


ret that many unions are ilong to the treasuries of the int ¢ When to Strike—Besides dealing with 
Ithy or that the labor national unions, by per capita tax membership and finance the 

i whole collects vast ¢ Hard to Ferret Out—Union Ni B handbook reports on union pra 

in dues « i. But traditionally been close-mouthed abou ti f di sin clecting othcers, rat 
iot many people out ide th the scale and iI f ther duc ini ntract ind callin trike The 
dership have had a clear pictu even mol oO } Ka um t iT n strike authonzation wall be 
financial power mem b« m their roll ! lal interest to maple vers who feel 
itional Industnal Conte | hampe d the Lab Cc} ; i t! h CCI uby Oo capncou 

t of its busin ré of Labor Statisti imi Dp il yparently uncontrolled walkouts 
publi hed a Handbook of f union membership | N i ns of | of the 194 union 
nment Structure and Pro ) pl 7¢ Both NICB an ; rv NK Br quired some form 
in 194 unions im the re ad ident on mformatio th ) from th international 


These unions claim Hons themsel hi t 1 union bef triking Penalty for 


rt fact fi if on ikout inge from “no finan 

iders often prefer t 1OV OT for the striking locals to 
ose in inad ( their member hip iS MO! y i | i from th parent union 

r | taken from NICB Oo ind power reason Or D . ilso find that about 110 

ection of financial figures for thesé ita tax purpose than it reall Hon i ote of member 
e Half a Billion a Year—lrom it In its new stud NICB yt i ec before a strike can be 
id is of the individual union NICB lose touch with BLS to comp ! icd [his bears on a long argument 
timate conservatively that the total reported member hay hgure I rie f vhether or not union hould be 
ual income from dues is more than cast James Bambrick, NICB labor quired by law to hold secret strike 

million, with imutiation tec ind = lations specialist, and George Haas, co imong their member 

ources of revenue boosting in suthor of the new handbook Under tandard policy of NICB, 
me pa t th $500-million mark Thi that a union had reported two ¢ ri I uting distribution of fhe new hand 
timate is based on only the mimimum = higur Whenever th liscrepa book will be to NICB members only, 
jues prescribed in the rules of the 194 vas large, cither NICB or B ked =! libraries and educational institution 
j n (ft urse, many members pay the union to trv agam n al get pe on reque t As a 

e than minimum due Thu the membership data c up to thi tudy, NICB i print 
NICB points out that a little more NICB handbook and the ; ng a sourcebook contaming extract 
than half of the due money that i union directory may be more rate rom union constitution that wer 


| 


ilected by the local unions is moved than any previously publi hed udied. ND 
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In Labor 


Independent Oil Unions 


Pool Plans for Mutual Defense 


Thirty independent oil unions have worked out preliminary 
plans for coordinated bargaining in 1956—and for their mutual 
defense against the aggressive Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers 


saves 50% of (AFL-CIO). Oil unionists who attended the recent merger meet- 
ing held by independents in St. Louis (BW—Dec.31'55,p67) de- 


hand unloading cost cided to press for loose federation of independent oil unions. 
One man handles wet or The first step wiil be a convention called for Jan. 20-21 in Baton 
- dry, hot or cold bulky mate- R » | ted | » , f hig ra | . l 
L.] sid to @ tenation of canned ouge. Coordinated bargaining for higher wages and increasec 


handling time. Your Roura fringes for workers in refineries, oil fields, and oi! distribution will 
mays for iteelf before you . 
now it lasts for years be high on the agenda. Considerable attention will also be given 


DUMPS ITSELF once tonne st usage to OC&AW’'s efforts to take over independents. 
truck wey ys The AFL-CIO union tried to get independents to merge with 
( = wan = Rad nee. ae it a year ago. When most ignored the bid, OC&AW warned it 


wheels or casters, Sizes from would no longer honor the jurisdictions of the independents. 
! owe © % da ' ’ . . ° ° 
RIGHTS ITSELF g Se 3 cume yare Next week, the AFL-CIO oil union will attempt to take over 


Ktoura makes ‘e sped —_— . . ° ° , 
atm Veemea> Game bargaining rights for 6,000 employees at Standard Oil of Indiana’s 
ampeee ae re =e Whiting refinery—now represented by the Independent Petroleum 
raced i Ti outils racer . , 4 
yr balanced for easy opera Workers of America. ‘The Whiting workers comprise a key group 


tion. Thousands in use by the 


f 
4 


SOCNS 990009 biggest names in induates of independents, one that has held out against national unionism 
since 1937, OC&AW’s petitioning for a National Labor Relations 
Board election there speeded the oil independents’ decision to seek 
closer ties. 


----Se/f Dumping ----- : 2a 


‘ 
Retail Clerks Get Court O.K. 
WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your 


peraeianiatoncnclanasesgh For $7.5-Million in Back Pay 
ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 


1407 Weedland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan ; —% . . 
Che California Supreme Court has ruled that members of the 


Retail Clerks Local 770 in Los Angeles are entitled to back pre- 
mium pay for night work and holidays from Feb. 6, 1953, to date. 
‘The total amount, payable to 20,000 clerks, may run between $7.5- 
million and $10-million. However, before it is paid the Food Em- 
ployers’ Council, Inc., will exhaust all legal lines of appeal 

Arbitrators in a food store labor dispute in May, 1952, ruled 
that the Los Angeles clerks should be paid double-time for Sun- 
day work and time-and-a-half for nights, with triple time for 
holidays worked. At the time, the Wage Stabilization Board had 
to approve any such revision in wages. A regional board in July, 
1952, approved premium pay for Sunday work only. WSB in 
Washington had the case before it, for review, when wage con- 
trols were terminated in February, 1953 

With controls off, the Retail Clerks petitioned California 
courts for a declaratory judgment holding the arbitration award 
é of May, 1952, valid in its entirety. Employers, through the Coun- 
29 W. 15 St, New York 11, N.Y. WA 48800 cil, insisted that only the part of the award O.K.'d by WSB—that 
Whether your Research Project be for Sunday premium pay—should be considered valid; the other 
little or Snell invites to provisions, not approved by the board, died with WSB, the 
— == Council argued—unsuccessfully 

ouncil argued—unsuccessfu 

California courts agreed with the union that the arbitration 
award was not conditioned upon WSB approval, but became ef- 
fective immediately once controls ended. Council attorneys plan 
WHEN BUSINESS MEN WANT BUSINESS to ask the U.S. Supreme Court to hear an appeal. 
NEWS THEY TURN TO BUSINESS WEEK Most large employers prepared for a possible adverse court de- 
cision by accumulating premium-pay funds in a reserve; for them, 
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payments will be mainly a bookkeep- 
ing problem. Many smaller operators 
failed to provide for payments, de- 
spite warnings of the potential high 
cost of a court defeat. ‘The union last 
week advised these employers that it 
will work out an easy-payment plan 
for their back premium pay; it doesn’t 
want any to be forced out of busi- 
ness. 
* 7 + 


Mediation Service 


Speeds Arbitrations 


The Federal Mediation & Concil- 
iation Service is taking steps to speed 
arbitration awards. Under a revised 
policy statement just published, 
FMCS provides: 

¢ Unless parties reply to the 
service within 15 days after the mail 
ing of a list of prospective arbitrators, 
FMCS will deem “all persons named 
therein . . . acceptable.” 
¢ Arbitrators must expedite 
hearings and, in the future, awards 
“shall be made not later than thirty 
(30) days from the date of the closing 
of the hearing, or the receipt of a 
transcript and of any post-hearing 
briefs.” 
eo “Sy & 


Labor Briefs 


A political survey of presidents of 
all major unions, conducted by the 
Machinist, newspaper of the Inter- 
national Assn. of Machinists, indi- 
cates that Adlai Stevenson would 
draw the strongest labor support of 
any Democratic nominee for Presi- 
dent, with Gov. Averell Harriman 
and Sen. Estes Kefauver neck-and 
neck far behind. Chief Justice Earl 
Warren was found to be the Repub 
lican most likely to attract labor votes 
—if Eisenhower doesn’t run again, 


In New Hampshire, unions have 
found that the state's new corrupt 
practices act, adopted in 1955, con- 
tained a “sleeper” bar against labor 
contributions to political campaigns. 
They plan a court test in 1956. 


A 5% wage increase (54¢ to 74¢ 
an hour) in 55 New England shoe 
plants compromised a pay dispute 
and ended a strike threat this week. 
Plants and the United Shoe Workers 
(AFL-CIO) also agreed that wages 
will go up another 3% next January 
in the pact running through 1957 
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EVER 
IMPROVING 


FACILITIES 


in the Eastern Motor Express, Inc. program 


FOR BETTER 
SERVICE 


Connecting the Midwest with the Eastern Seaboard 
Baltimore « Bethiehem « Chicago + Cincinnati 
Cleveland « Columbus « Dayton « Evansville 

Fort Wayne « Harrisburg « indianapolis 

Jersey City « Metuchen + Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh « St. Lowis « Trenton « Zanesville 


The finest facilities for both 
in-terminal and over-the- 
road handling move your 
products to their destination 
swiftly and safely when you 
ship via Eastern Motor 
Express, Inc. 


And they get better 

as we go along. An active 
self-improvement program 

is continually introducing 
new customer benefits such as 
between-terminal teletype 
service for complete control 

of each unit on the road; 
towveyor systems for 
smoother platform handling; 
relay systems to insure safe 
uninterrupted traffic flow; and 
fast efficient radio-dispatched 
pickup. 

Ever-better speed, safety, 
efficiency and economy — 
these are the reasons why 
more and more merchandise 
is being routed via Eastern 
Motor Express, Inc. 


£ MOTOR EXPRESS, INC. 


Gener ai Offices 
128 Cherry St, Terre Haute, Indiana 
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Inside Job on Metal 


‘hese pictures reveal the secrets of a 
new process developed by Revere Cop 
per & Brass, Inc., to incorporate hollow 
tubing between top and bottom sur 
faces of a single sheet of metai. The 
new product is called Tube-In-Strip 

One of the most appealing features of 
the product is its price. Tube-In-Strip 
from copper and its alloys will 
in initial flat mark-up of 12¢ per 
lb. over the price of a sheet or strip of 
metal of corresponding size. This is a 
lot cheaper than buying a sheet of metal 
and then attaching tubes to it 
¢ Applications—The new material is ex 
to for 
conditioning, automobil 


made 


Carry 


pected be used refrigeration 


radiators 
chemical and food processing, as 


it 


well as 


to Revere’s new process 


1 Key 
the molten metal is poured. 


Hot casting is being put through rollers in the mill. 


slab will get longer 


Customer inflates the strip by inserting a needle into the end of a channel 


ind then applying air or hydraulic pressure 


but width will remain about the 


radiant panel heating, water heaters and 
coolers, and even electronic equipment 
It also has structural applications, such 
as in aircraft, where the tubular sections 
give the metal sheet added strength and 
rigidity 
[wo other companies—Olin-Mathic 
on Chemical Corp. and Reynolds Met 
ils Co products that resemble 
lube-In-Strip, but they are made differ 
ently (BW —Oct.30'54,p96 In thei 
process, tubing patterns are printed on 
which then 
bonded and rolled into a sheet in which 
Revere 5 
product comes in sheets with the tubes 
running in straight parallel lines along 
the length of the sheet. They be 


have 


two separate sheets, are 


the tubing circuit is enclosed 


Can 


The 


Satie 


3 
5 


(Operator 


I he 


 eheeheeeeeeee 


RICHARD A. WILKINS, vice-president in 
charge of Revere’s Research & Development 
Dept., holds a sample of Tube-In-Strip 


for enclosing tubes within a sheet of metal are resist rods that workers are putting into a mold before 
The rods crush to a fine powder when casting is rolled, making channels from which tubes are formed. 


As thickness of the slab is reduced a long sheet is produced 


strip 1,000 ft. long can be obtained from a 4-ft. casting 


tube 


simultaneously 


channel to form a 


inflated 


el 


inflates a 


channels he 


rs ’ bs 


¥ 


can 





of Ramo Wooldridge automation concepts 


By-product achievements 


ON THE WAY 
TO AUTOMATION 


The chart pertains to the large-scale job-shop manufacturing 
operations of one of our clients, It shows that the time to 
manufacture a typical part is taken up principally by waiting and 
handling. Only a small fraction of the elapsed manufacturing time 
is occupied by actual processing and machining operations, In fact, 
it was discovered that for most parts there is a consistent, predictable 
relationship in which the “manufacturing span” of the part 


depends only upon the number of machine and process operations 


Typical composition of a manufacturing span 
Oe i a ee dd 


wea . ont Nae avirm er OMA) oe om vow 
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u perational fact was discovered during the study phase ot a 
yram to apply modern automation techniques to the production control 
eration { a large manulacturing company Actually, one of the objec 
tives of the automation program 18 to seare h for improved machine schedul 
ine und part handling techniques However pending the solution of this 
rather difficult and long range problem, it was thought that significant 
improvements in practical production control might be effecte! by using 
in over-all scheduling formula based on the new discovery of how the 


factory in tact operate 


Therefore, the Ramo Wooldridge project team, in cooperation with the 
customer, installed and monitored the changes in procedure necessary to 
mplement the routine application of the new formula. The result was a 

mmatic inprovement in the ability to schedule and control production in 
> mplex job hop pperation involving hundreds ot different end-item 


issermblic ind thousands of different part 


lt i Signiiwant, too that the specihe itions for automation equipment 


harvctle pr aleve tion control based on the new and improved scheduling 
formula are quite different than those for equipment to handle the earlier 
pr duction control pr cedures Because the tucy program Wa under 
taken as a first step, the customer is now assured that the equipment he 


squires will be suitable for his operation 


lhu while a ‘ j the primar objective, the a ompan 
juant J anal sf a company $s operations, u hich characterizes 
proper tem freq ue ntly leads to major immediate be nefits 
m impr ed me i na procedure that are discovered ON THE WAY 
ALITOMATION 
many has a problem in automation or data processing 
y need an integrated systems approach, we would be glad to 


you and tell you whether we think we could be helpful 


The Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation 


SG820O BELLANCA AVENUE + LOB ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 
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FUBING can be formed into many shapes. 


casily connected with other tubing 
¢ Developers—Richard A, Wilkins, vic 
president of Revere’s Research & Devel 
opment Dept in Rome, N. Y., and his 
assistant, Martin H. Dubilier, the men 
who developed the process, point out 
that ‘Tube-In-Strip is processed from a 
specially treated casting in about the 
tandard strip and roll 
It wall be produced 


same way as the 
products of mills 
im long rolls of strip metal in different 
widths and gauge 

Channels that are later blown up into 
running lengths of tubes are contained 
in the sheet. (Revere plans to ship its 
product to consumers uninflated to save 
them shipping costs.) The channels can 
be made in a variety of sizes and can be 
spaced as desired. The web of metal 
between them is an efficient conductor 
of heat, so the product can be used for 
heating as well as cooling 
¢ Key Step—The tubing pattern is im- 
parted to the sheet by means of rods 
known as resists that are set in the 
metal castings picture, page 45) The 
rods crush to a fine powder during roll 
ing to form channels in the sheet. The 
diameter of the rods and the distanc« 
between them will later determine the 

idth of the tubes and their spacing in 
the sheet hold the resist rods 
is molten metal is poured in the mold 


bixtures 


The metal is cast into cake forms, (up 
per left photo on page 49) which weigh 
800 Ib. and over, and are about 5 in 
thick and 4 ft. in length. The castings 
ire removed from the molds and are 
until red-hot. Then 
thev are passe d through hot rolls wher 


heated in furnaces 


their thickness is reduced to } in 

Ihe long metal strip is then rolled 
After that it gocs on to 
other rolling mills where the thickness 
is further reduced. The coils are passed 
through cutters that slit the sheet to the 
required widths before it’s shipped to 
customers in rolled form 
¢ Inflation—When the customers re- 


in coil form 
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GOVERNOR ORVAL E. FAUBUS of the State of Arkansas 


cordially invites your use of the neu 


ARKANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


WINTHROP ROCKEFELLER, CHAIRMAN 


and takes great pleasure in announcing 


WILLIAM P. ROCK, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR = and 


WILLIAM R. EWALD JR., CHIEF OF DEVELOPMENT 


State Capitol, Little Rock 


January, 1956 





CUSTOM FORGINGS for better products... lower costs 


Courtesy Convasr Division of General Dynamics Corporation 


How we help the ‘Pogo’ 
pull itself up by its bootstraps 


The startling Convair “Pogo-Stick” uses two contra-rotating 
propellers to pull itself straight up. Driving the propellers is 
a main shaft, 4 feet long, forged by Tube Turns. This “tubular 
upset” of alloy steel has perfect grain flow assures Maximum 
strength with minimum weight It's one of seventeen different 
parts furnished by Tube Turns for this powerful engine 

lube Turns provides complete facilities and complete service 
for custom forgings. We coordinate die design and die making, 
quality control, forging and upsetting, heat-treating and rough 
machining. Find out how we can help improve your design 


and cut your costs. 


TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


“t"~T. M. Reg. U.S. Par. Of 
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ceive the rolls of Tube-In-Strip, they 
have to inflate the channels. ‘They do 
this by inserting needles into the ends 
of the tubes and then using air pres- 
sure for thin-walls, and hydraulic pres- 
sure for heavier gauges. Round tubes 
are obtained by simply applying pres 
sure at one end, the other end of the 
channel being sealed. By using dies, 
which restrain the metal, fluted, re 
tangular, or other shaped tubes can 
be formed. All tubes in a given width 
of strip can be inflated simultancously 
if desired. It is also possible to inflate 
channels on one side of the strip or 
sheet onlv, leaving the other surface 
flat 

Ihe inside of the tubing, which con- 
tains traces of the crushed resist, is 
easily flushed 
¢ The Big Problem—Developing the 
material for the resist rods was quite 
1 task. The material had to crush easily 
to provide a smooth interior surface in 
the tubes, be chemically inert, corrosion 
resistant nd not varv in size with 
changing temperatures. And a material 
suitable for use with aluminum castings 
could not be used with copper, which 
is cast at higher temperatures 

Revere in make Tube In-Strip from 
copper, bra opper base alloys, zin 
ind aluminum. But what a lot of cus 
tomers want—and what Revere hopes to 


develop is a sheet with enclosed tubes 
of stainless and other low carbon steels. 


Steckel Royalties Suit 
Settled by Court 


Ihe long and bitter court battle 
waged between Justice Dept and th 
now defunct Cold Metals Process Co 
over royalty payments came to an end 
Dec. 28 in the federal district court in 
Cleveland. Justice Dept. will turn over 
$4,053,000 in impounded royalties to 
L.. A. Beeghlv Fund, an educational and 
religious trust of Youngstown, Ohi 
Ihe foundation inherited the patent 
interests and rovalties of Cold Metals 
Process when the company dissolved in 
1945 (BW —Jan.19°52,p62 

Cold Metals Process was formed in 
the late 1920s to own the patents ob 
tamed by Abram P. Steckel for a 
method of coid rolling steel. Some steel 
makers were licensed to use the process 
others used it but refused to recognize 
the Steckel patent laim 

In 1943 Justice Dept sought can- 
cellation of the patents contending 
they were obtained by fraud. Justice 
lost, but started another action, claim 
ing the government was not obligated 
to pay royalties on its purchases of stecl 
rolled by the Steckel process. The $4- 
million released to the Beeghly Fund 
represents royalties impounded by th« 
court END 
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Making a ship ship-shape-Fast 


A tanker was severely damaged off Vancouver, British Columbia. After 
reaching port, the cargo of oil could not be unloaded because of the 
damage. The ship was losing $7000 a day. Key to repairs was an elec- 
tric motor located in San Francisco. Using surface transportation only, 
delivery would have taken 3 days. By combining air and surface trans- 
portation, Emery Air Procurement Service made delivery in only 17 
hours saving at least $14,000 for the owners. And to save still more 
time, the manufacturer and Emery prepared export documents while 
the shipment was on the way. 

Only Emery can do this kind of nationwide procurement job... 
and for you too. Write or call today for all the facts about “Air Procure- 
ment Service”. .. the only air freight service exclusively designed for 
your purchasing and procurement people. 


How Emery 
cuts your 
costly 


repair jobs 


“Air Freight Makes Better Business” 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 





General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Other offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United States. Emery also serves Alaska and Canada. 
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@P) PROGRESS IN DIRECT CURRENT DRIVES 


@ lew electric utilities generate or distribute direct- 
current power, but 


@ Industry's trend to adjustable-speed d-c drives 


continues. 


@ Answer lies in motor-generator sets, operating 


from plant’s alternating-current supply. 





G-E MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS, 
shown converting alternating current to 
direct current in a paper mill permit each 
section of the paper machine to operate at 
top efficiency with fast, accurate control. 


AC to DC: 


Since the end of World War II in- 
dustry has become increasingly aware 
of the benefits derived from the use of 
d-c motors. The tough duty cycles 
these motors can meet, the great 
flexibility they offer for controlling 
speed, torque, acceleration, decelera- 
tion and electric braking have aided 
industry in meeting some of its 
toughest production problems 


e D-c Availability—Although few 
utilities supply d-c power directly, 
many plants are making use of direct- 
current equipment by providing their 


PACKAGED CONVERSION UNITS 
provide d-c power for integrated adjust- 
able-speed drives. Flexible performance 
combined with moderate cost make d-c 
drives, like the Speed Variators left, ideal 
for a variety of applications such as ma- 
chine tools, textile finishing ranges, cranes 
and extruders and other applications where 
adjustable speed and precise control are 
required. Compact unit is easy to install, 
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own d-c power with conversion units 
loday, 959% of all d-c motors pur 
chased operate from an a-c source by 
means of these conversion § units. 
Located next to driven machinery or 
in load-center locations, these units 
provide d-c power to step up produc 
tion rates, make machines more versa 
tile and reduce waste and maintenance 


® Motor-Generator Sets—M-g 
sets totalling hundreds of thousands of 
kilowatts are on the job providing 
plants with direct current where only 
a-c power is available. These sets are 
used extensively in adjustable-speed 
drives because generator-fheld control 
gives the d-c drive motor wide speed 
ranges, close, accurate regulation, and 
excellent speed characteristics under 
load. M-g sets also provide regenera 
tive braking, where electric energy of 
drive motor armature’s rotation 1s 
reversed back into the line. Feedback 
control is particularly adapted to the 
m-g set, since small signals control 
generator field and drive-motor speed 
A recent trend in motor-generator set 
design matches the driven generator in 
the m-g sect W ith the pows red d-c drive 


MORE ECONOMICAL OPERATION is possible by con 
verting a-c power to d-c at convenient load-center locations 
By installing conversion units near the load, long d-c feeder 
lines are eliminated. Flexible d-c power is delivered to the 


motor and the a-c prime mover. This 
close integration makes them particu 
larly me x as components in con 
tinuous-process drive systems, as well 
as increasing the ease of feedback 
control 


© “Packaged”’ Conversion Units— 
Complete adjustable-speed drives, such 
as the G-E Speed Variator, includ 
packaged conversion unit, control, and 
d-c drive motor. Ideal for plants wher« 
space is limited, or where flexibility 
and case of installation are desirable, 
the Speed Variator’s factory-assembled 
steel cabinet contains an m-g set and 
a-c and d-c controls. Simple push 
buttons govern its operation. Com 
ponents are protected from ambient air 
by positive pressure inside steel cabinet 
and by forced filtration of coolant air 
The Speed Variator is complet ly 
wired and tested before shipment, and 
can be installed in any reasonably level 
plant area 

Another type of packaged conversion 
unit, used with electronic adjustable 
speed drives, employs thyratron tubes 
for conversion. In cases where m-g set 
features are not necessary, rectifying 


drive motor with a minimum of power loss. In keeping with 
the trend to load-center conversion, a new concept in motor 
generator design matches kilowatt ratings exactly to drive 
motor requirements and to the a-« prime mover hp rating. 


Conversion No Problem for Industry 


equipment will supply d-c power efh- 
ciently and economically 

e Maximum Return from Invest- 
ment—Many manufacturers find that 
the relatively small extra cost for con 
version equipment greatly increases the 
return from their machine investment 
By utilizing the benefits of d-c adjust 
abl speed drives, the yy ar ible to 
process more and better goods from a 
smaller number of highly productive, 
multi-purpose machines 


e Engineering Help—CGeneral 
Electric 1s able to provide the experi 
ence and services of qualified engi 
neers familiar with the industrial motor 
and power problems in all branches of 
industry. These specialists, assigned to 
149 G-E Apparatus Sales Offices 
throughout the country, are availabk 
for help in the selection, application 
and installation of d-c drives and con 
version equipment to meet industry's 
needs. Direct Current Motor and Gen 
erator Department, General Electrie Com 
pany, Erie, Pennsylvania 616-4 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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Whatever 
the job... 


SURE-STICK, NON-SLIP Permacel Masking Tape makes this man’s job 
easier on the windshield of “El Capitan,” Santa Fe's new all-coach stream- 
liner. Hie knows Permacel will come off clean . . . leave an even edge. 


PERMACEL lArE 


» Folwonallolumon 


Production 


PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


This 10,000-ton press, said to be the 
largest metal-forming hydraulic press 
in the world, has gone to work at the 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. plant in St. 
Louis. It is used in a stretch-forming 
operation. Designed so it can be boosted 
to 20,000 tons, the press was manufac- 
tured by the Lake Erie Engineering 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y 
. 

A change for engineering: Dr. James 
R. Kilhan, Jr., president of MIT, 
said last week, “After a long period of 
Status quo-itis, engineering education 
scems to show signs of bold experimen- 
tation and innovation .. There is a 
spreading conviction that the engineer- 
ing curriculum must include a larger 
content of basic science, less of its 
traditional compartmentalization, more 
emphasis on [the] fundamental func- 
tional aspects of engineering.” 


Prediction on automation: At last 
weck’s Atlanta mecting of the Ameri- 
can Assn. for the Advancement of 
Science, Dr. Adam Abruzzi of Stevens 
lech predicted that automation will 
revolutionize current standards of judg- 
ing a worker's performance. He said 
that future judgments of performance 
will be based on the worker's ability to 
control the automation process and pre- 
vent it from breaking down. 
i 


Atomic energy operations of Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co. are ex- 
panding beyond U.S. boundaries. 
AMF said last weck that it was setting 
up a new subsidiary, AMF Atomics 
(Canada) Ltd., with headquarters in 
loronto. The new subsidiary will fun 
tion pretty much as AMF Atomics does 
in the U.S.—as an industrial depart 
ment store for atomic energy ¢cquip- 
ment 
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Look to any one 


At your beck and call are not one but 
twelve quality-minded members of the 
American-Standard family. You un- 
doubtediy know several of these divi- 
sions but you may not know all of them 
or the vast variety of quality products 
they make. 

These include heating, cooling and air 
conditioning for homes, commercial 


American 








Radiator 


®CANADIAN BIROCCO CO. LTO 


buildings and factories . . . many types 
of blowers, from the smallest to the 
mammoth ones that circulate air 
through an aircraft carrier . . . controls 
and valves for homes, research labora- 
tories and for huge commercial instal- 
lations . . . plumbing fixtures for the 
newest hospital, hotel or dwelling... 
heat exchangers for a host of industrial 


HEWANEE ROSS OF CANADA, LTO 


STAM OARD SANITARY @ DOMINION RADIATOR, LTD, 


for American-Standard quality 


processes ... and plastic tile for bath- 
rooms and kitchens. All of these prod- 
ucts have one thing in common... 
quality, American-Standard quality. 

Next time you need a quality product 
for an important job for home or in- 
dustry, call on one of the divisions or 
companies that make up the big family 
of American - Standard. 


& Standard Ganitary Corporation 








NEW PRODUCTS 





Tiny tubular parts like these 
do the biggest job in electronics 


Durable Printing Roller 


The printing roller in the picture 
is said to resist abrasion three to four 
times better than any roller used in 
the printing industry today. Its manu- 
facturer, Moreland Corp., says that the 
Extron roller is made of a synthetic 
rubber compound. And that it has 
been field-tested for two years without 
signs of wear or damage. 

The company says that Extron rollers 
can be used either in letterpress print 
ing or in the offset field. In the offset 
field, Moreland sees a good market, be 
cause the new roller is impervious to 
They emit electrons—starting a chain of events in electronic water. 
equipment that amplifies music, “paints” the picture on your The company is now equipped to 
TV screen, sweeps the sky with radar pulses for enemy aircraft. produce rollers for both letterpress and 


Tiny tubular parts like these—called cathodes—do their vital offset presses. 

job inside almost every kind of vacuum tube in use today. And Among the other advantages that 
more of these cathodes are supplied by Superior Tube Com- Moreland claims for the new rollers: 
pany than by any other independent producer. Here’s why: ¢ The Extron compound has 


: : > f 
Cathodes are very small diameter, thin wall nickel alloy tubes— three times the tensik strength = 


round, elliptical, rectangular, and made to extremely close natural rubber 
tolerances, Superior Tube combines the special engineering e It doesn’t shrink in service, be- 
skills and manufacturing facilities needed to produce them cause extractable liquids are mini- 


in uniformly high quality and at economical prices. mized in its compounding 
When you need close-tolerance, small tubing, call on Superior e Its surface is smoother than 
Tube. Over 55 different metals—broadest range in the tubing rollers in use today, and it is virtually 
industry. Write Superior Tube Company, 2009 Germantown transparent, which means that clean- 
Ave., Norristown, Pa. ing is much easier 

e It does not melt up to 300F, 


though the company recommends that 


it not be used over long periods at 
temperatures above 150F 
GOEL CO”? C00: e@ rhe rollers will be distributed by six 


companies: Jomac, Inc., of New York 
The big name in small tubing and Philadelphia; Godfrey Roller Co., 
Philadelphia; Frank A. Reppenhagen, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Harrigan Roller Co., 
Free cataieg for electronic engineers and designers. Baltimore , Nationa! Roller Co . New 
Gives complete facts on cathodes, anodes, grid York: Samuel Bingh im Sons \ifg Co 
cups—dimensions, tolerances, chemical and ‘ dita ” . ee 
Physical properties, Ch ago. 

¢ Source: Moreland Corp., Willow 


Grove, Pa 
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iT FIGUR : 


ARCHANT 
Fytcmall 
MODEL 10EFA 


TO MEET ANY Finest... fastest... 


most versatile 


CALCULATING NEED es vl 
A MARCHANT'S YOUR BUY! % 


MARCHANT 


TO SUIT ANY Fatcmasbs 


OPERATOR PREFERENCE a le 


Exclusive special 
A MARCHANT'S YOUR BUY! wath features for 
% engineering, 
scientific and 
statistical 
figurework 


TO FIT ANY MARCHANT 


. 
frcun wane 


BUSINESS BUDGET MODEL 10ADX 


; Simplicity of 
A MARCHANT Ss YOUR BUY! operation and 


economy...with 
Marchant's 
most advanced 

™ features and 
accuracy controls 





om. 
N 


4069 


MARCHANT swerces re: 
Ys 


COHCOHOSSHOSOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOO OOOEO OOOO OOO ERO OOOO OO OOOO LESOO®S 10Gg 
FOR MORE INFORMATION on how you can cut your figurework costs, call the ie 
locai MARCHANT MAN or mail this coupon with your business letterhead for free 
Index to Modern Figuring by Marchant Methods. . [] 
Descriptive Literature on Merchant Calculators . . [] 





COMING—THE NEW 


MARCHANT DEC!e MAGIC 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. + CAKLAND 6G, CALIFORNIA b8.-! 
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The RESEARCHLIGHTS 


ENGINEERS —The Alten 8. 
De Mont Leberstories offer of 

a foe 
success! ul careers Our employment 
manager of 100 Bloomiield Ave, 
Ciifion, 4. )., welcomes inquiries. 





of your electronic future 


The future of electronics is everybody’s future... 
beginning now. Already the Du Mont-pioneered, 
practical cathode-ray tube is making your iife 
better, safer, more satisfying. Its development 
. to the 
protections of radar and electronically guided 
missiles... 


has led to the pleasures of television . . 


and to better values from electroni- 
cally manufactured products. 


Soon, as the full potential of the electronic 
cathode-ray tube is realized in industry and 
transportation, our nation may expect a still 
higher living standard. Its full use in communica- 
tions and education will bring a general advance 
in human knowledge and progress. 


Every day, the wonderful “researchlights” of 
Du Mont scientists are finding new electronic appli- 
cations. Du Mont cathode-ray instruments now 
measure, to hundred-millionths, things never meas- 
ured before! Du Mont cathode-ray tubes accurately 
and instantly picture or record things no other 
methods can detect! Still other Du Mont cathode- 
ray devices count, multiply and judge quality auto- 
matically ...controlling intricate processes more 
reliably than can human minds, eyes and hands! 


These precision instruments of Du Mont vision 
continually probe the atom, scan the stars and 
chart the world between...translating Du Mont 
electronic research into wonderful realities for 
the home, industry and commerce...for science 


and national defense. 


® 
VISION is THE ou MOnr CDIMENSION 


« 


CATHODE RAY 
Tusts 


RESEARCH 


GOVERNMENT 
MANUFACTURING 


TELEVISION 
RECEIVERS 


First with the Finest in Television 


«¥ J ~ 
ire, 
wry 4 , 
BROADCASTING ? 
un” 
COMMUNICATION 
PRODUCTS 


’ 


INTERNATIONAL 


DIVISION 
INSTRUMENTS 


RADIOS and HI-FI 


Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 


Vew Products 


Executive Offices, 750 Bloomfield Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 





Push-Button Checks 


This new check-writing device can 
produce checks and statements, by 
means of punched cards, at a speed of 
300 per hour. It has been put into 
operation by Shell Petroleum Co., 
Ltd., London, and is said to be the 
first time that this 
verting figures into words has 
used in the United Kingdom 

The system 


method of con 


been 


developed im conjunc 
tion with International Business Ma- 
chines Ltd., iutomatic . 
method of converting figures into words 
on checks up to {l-milhon each. 

Fhe device works this way \ spe- 
cially adapted machine is fed punched 
cards which represent the suppliers’ in 
credit 
ind addres 


claims a new 


voices and notes, together with 
cards. The machine 
then prints a statement for the use of 
check that 
name and address, and the 
in both figures and word 

e Source: Shell Petroleum Co.., 
St. Helen's Court 


land 


hath 


shows his 
amount 


the supplier, a 


Ltd., 
E..C.3, Eng 


London g 


Freight in the Basket 


This “basket” freight car has been 


Nickel 


forgings for th 


Plate Road 


jutomotive 


developed by the 
to carry 
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PHOSPHATES 
MAKE WATER WORK BETTER 


Of all the elements placed at the disposal of man, none is 
more widely used in manufacturing processes than water. 
But sometimes water possesses minerals which impair 
its ability to work at top efficiency. Throughout industry, 
Victor phosphates are used to make water work better. Cement 
manufacturers increase production and realize lower costs by 
adding a sodium phosphate to the raw slurry 
less water is required and pumpability improved. Added to 
boiler water, sodium phosphates prevent costly scale 
and Victor sodium tripolyphosphate is most effective 
as a builder in detergents and soaps 
Write for the Victafile listed on the back page that tells how 
Victor chemicals are used in your industry. /t Pays to see Victor. 


AND THE 
GREEN 


Liquid fertilizer solutions give roots a hearty meal. These solutions are 


GREW... easily applied, and produce a sturdy, healthy growth of all plants and 
grasses because nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash are present in a readily 


available form. Today, many formulators specify one or more of Victor's 
ammonium phosphates, potassium phosphates, or phosphoric acids, 
for the preparation of liquid or dry concentrates 
Fertilizer manufacturers and formulators are invited to send for the Victafile 
and complete data on this new development. /t Pays to see Victor. 


BRUSH YOUR TEETH WITH PHOSPHATE? 


Sure you do because Victor calcium phosphates are 
important polishing agents in many of today’s leading 
dentifrices. ‘These pure, tasteless phosphates are 
manufactured to meet exacting specifications. They are soft 
enough to polish brilliantly and at the same time clean teeth 
effectively. Victor offers a complete line of dentifrice grade 
calcium phosphates, and our technical service department 
will be glad to help you select the best one for your needs. 
Victor produces phosphates of exceptionally 
high purity and many of them also comply with USP 
and NF specifications. They are included in various 
Victafiles listed on the back page. /t Pays to see Victor! 





PATTY BAKES A CAKE 


With today’s easy-to-use prepared cake mixes, even mother’s little 
helper can bake an outstanding cake. Cake baking is no longer a 
“trick”. . . because modern mix-makers select Victor phosphates for the 
leavening. The “‘phosphate”’ is the determining factor in producing 
a cake with good volume, fine texture, and excellent flavor. And, it is 
also of major importance in the shelf-life of the mix. That’s why 
most of the leading mixes contain one or more Victor phosphates. 
For information on a variety of phosphates that solve leavening 
problems, send for the new Victafile from the list on the 
back page. /t Pays to see Victor! 





VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


155 NORTH WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





Victor Chemicals for 


Here’s a brand-new concept in chemical litera- 
ture that’s tailor-made for your industry. Each 
Victafile contains complete data on Victor phos- 
phates, formates, and oxalates used in your in- 
dustry. In simple, concise form, each Victafile 
provides important technical information on the 
Victor chemicals you can use to cut costs, in- 
crease production, or add sales appeal. 


Send for your copy of the Victafile edited 
especially for your industry. Just circle the num- 
ber of the Victafile you want, clip the coupon to 
your letterhead and mail it today. 


SELECT THE 


VICTAFILE 


FOR YOUR INDUSTRY 


1. Agriculture 9. 
2. Chemical 10. 


Manufacturing 
Dentrifices 11 
Detergents 

and Soap 12 
Flameproofing 
Food and 
Beverages 


Glass, Ceramics 
and Vitreous 


Finishes 


Industrial and 
Household Cleaners 


Leather Tanning 
Metal Finishing 
and Rustproofing 


. Mining and 


Drilling 


. Paints 
3. Petroleum 


Products 


. Pharmaceuticals 
5. Plastics 
3. Pulp and Paper 


Textiles 


. Water Treatment 





Victor Chemical Works 
155 N. Wacker Drive 


Chicago 6, Ilinois 


Please send the Victafile for our industry circled below: 


123 4567 8 9 
(COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

Cry 


ATTENTION 


Please send sample of Victor 


LJ 


10 11 12 13 #4« «15 16 


STATE 


17 


We have a particular problem; if there’s no obligation, please 
have technical service representative call. 


your industry 


BCEP 


= von mals 














industry. The car can carry 24 wire 
containers, which are loaded and un 
loaded by fork-lift truck from ground 
level Ihe railroad says that this 
method reduces time and expense in 
the handling of forgings by shippers 
and receivers 

\ forging stays in the same basket 
from the time it leaves the plant where 
it is produced until it reaches the 
plant of the auto producer. The Nickel 
Plate says that by using two fork-lift 
trucks, a car can be loaded with 24 
baskets in 35 minutes. This time in 
cludes lifting empty baskets off the 
car, placing them im the plant, and 
ctting loaded baskets back on the cat 
(he railroad says this operation is 
much faster and cheaper than load 
ing forgings into trucks or box cars 
because these require expensive block 
ing; the basket car does not 

The baskets weigh about 200 Ib 
cach unloaded, about 5,000 Ib. loaded 
Heavy canvas tarpaulins provide 
weather protection, and prevent forg 
ings from jumping out of the baskets 
in transit 

he Nickel Plate Road has built 54 
if these basket cars. All are in use be 
tween a forging plant in Canton, Ohio, 
ind an automobile assembly plant in 
Detroit 
e Source: The Nickel Plate Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Steel for home and church: United 
States Steel Homes, Inc., will display a 
church and a three-bedroom home at 
the National Assn. of Home Builder: 
Convention, in Chicago, later this 
month Ihe house is designed to sell 
for $11,500. The church is one of 15 
new designs by U.S. Steel Homes; these 
will sell for from $15,000 to $35,000 
. 


A sodium alloy slug, which is claimed 
to enable a car to travel 20,000 miles 
without an oi] change, has been devel 
oped by National Research Council of 
Canada The slug, manufactured bi 
Positive Metals & Allovs, Ltd., Toronto 
I supposed to prevent oxidation of the 
motor oil, so long as it is not exposed 
to air Or moisture It sells for $3 


A calking compound, for use with alu 
minum doors and aluminum building 

is the product of Overall Paimt 
& Lead Co. Inc., Cleveland The 
ompound uid to resist expansion 
ind contraction due to temperature 


changes. Bits of aluminum, in the form 


materials, 


of muicroscopK flakes. are interlocked 
with rubber to make up the compound, 
Ihe company says that this provides 
both durability and a glistening surfac« 
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“For over 19 years Janitrol 
has given excellent heating 
performance’ at 


aaye 
Mr. Hobart 8. Peterson 
Supt. of Construction 
& Maintenance, Ceco 
Steel Products Corp 


“We originally selected our first Jani 
trol Gas-Fired Unit Heaters in 1936 to 
eliminate the need for a central boiler 
system, large stack and continuing oper 
ation and maintenance costs. Because 
of their excellent performance record, 
we have continued to specify Janitrols 
wherever possible,’’ states Mr. Peterson 


Ceco Steel's experience is not unusual 
Janitrol’s performance has been proved 
in thousands of commercial-industrial 
heating applications. With over a mil 
lion Janitrol heat exchanger tubes in 
stalled since 1940, less than \ of 
have been replaced for any cause! 


If you're building or modernizing, in 
vestigate the advantages of 
unit heating with your Jani 
trol engineer-installer. He's 
listed under ‘Unit Heaters 
in the yellow pages of your 
phone book 


MORE INFORMATION? 


Write for our selection 
of 18 case histories. Ask 
for No. JS-226, ‘Quick 
Facts’’. /t's Free! 


The Ceco production area is 
heated by suspended Janitrol 
Unit Heaters. They occupy no 
floor space do not interfere 
with production 


Janitro!l Heating & Air Conditioning Division 
Surface Combustion Corporation, Cotumbus 16, Ohic 
in Canada: Alvar Simpson Ltd., Toronto 13 


ALSO MAKERS OF Surface wous10»: FURNACES AND Mathabar HUMIDITY CONDITIONING 


New Product 65 





MANAGEMENT 





An End to Financial Innocence 


@ Second-level executives are those most likely to be 


ignorant of corporate finances. 


@ Management training is beginning to fill in this 


gap in knowledge. 


@ Here's a case study of how one company’s men 


learned the mysteries of finance. 


Late in 1954, Frank K. Greenwall, 
president of National Starch Products, 
Inc., ran hard up against a problem. 
It's one that has been bothering many 
Greenwall's. It 
business had suddenly 
fact, National Starch 
was doing so well that it was just pre 
paring to take up Clinton Foods, Inc., 
Instead, what Green 
that his 
managers Could make practically no con 
tribution to the financial planning in 
olved in the merger 
* Interest and Innocence—lThey knew 
little or nothing, he discovered, of the 
facts of corporate financial life 
When National Starch arranged for a 
$16-million loan to take over Clinton, 
Greenwall found some of his assistant 
asking that 
howed high interest in the deal—and 
high ley came up 
with elementary questions on National's 
ibility to carry the $16-million loan that 
had offered, at 
They wondered 
couldn't collect 
new issues of 
getting a 


managements besides 
that 


sour: In 


wasn t 
turned 


ina merger deal 


wall found was second-level 


basi 


vice-presidents questions 


mnocence, too 


in insurance Company 
highly favorable rates 
National Starch 
the money through 


stock, imstead of 


why 


preferred 
loan 
Actually, Greenwall had long felt 
that while his younger managers had 
picked up the fundamentals of produc 
tion and marketing, they still lacked any 
financial background However, the 


. stions his men were asking drove 
t 


v¢ point home firmly 
So, when Clinton suddenly 
raised its asking price, and the proposed 
called off, Greenwall 
round for an answer to the 
educational problem his management! 
was facing 

Now he thinks he has the answer: an 
it-home training program in finance and 
law. He started the program last Nov 
29. This week, as National Starch be 
gins winding up its program, company 
officials agree with Greenwall but are 
still a little surprised at the program's 
ind at its reception 


i oods 


mergct was 


care hed 


SuCCCSS 


66 Vanaqe ment 


After nine evening sessions of two 
and a half hours each, most of the 23 
executives who have been attending 
(they range in rank from department 
managers to Pres. Greenwall himself) 
are enthusiastic about their new grasp 
of the chief thing that makes business 
tick—money 
* One of a Pattern—Most of these 23 
men have been spending a lot of money 
for the company in the last 10 years, 
but they have done so as departmental 
lbew of them have ever had the 
opportunity to sit on top and watch the 
many parts of a business move together. 
Meantime, National Starch has been 
growing from a small to a medium-sized 
company. (Its sales of starch food fillers, 
resins, and adhesives rose from $12-mil 
1945, to around $35-million in 


men 


lion in 
1955.) 

Along with the growth, it has 
witched from a closely held outfit, with 
ibout 15 stockholders, to a publicly 
held one with some 900 stockholders. 
But all the while, most of its executives 
have moved up through the company 
by switching from their technical 
specialties into management posts 

You can see from all this that Na- 
tional Starch is fairly representative of 
hundreds of medium-sized companies 
And it’s precisely that fact that makes 
Greenwall’s problem, and his solution, 
worth looking at 
¢ New Twist—it's National Starch’s 
emphasis on finance and related law that 
makes it new 
trend: away from generalized manage 
ment courses toward specific economic 
programs 

Actually, management men in most 
companies are eager to learn all they 
can about monev—how it works, and 
how it’s used in a company. But they 
seldom get the chance. When they 
do, they make full use of it. That was 
made plain at last summer's Columbia 
University Executive Program at Arden 
House. There, student executives chose 
overwhelmingly to add two extra sem- 
finance (BW —Oct.22’SS, 


i possible leader in a 


mars on 


pl86). Again, at Harvard Business 
School, professors found that droves 
of middle-level executives attending ad- 
vanced management programs elect that 
subject. 

Evidently, the instructors say, these 
men find financial courses help them 
see their business as a whole. 

Pres. Greenwall vetoed formal uni- 
versity courses because: (1) His imme- 
diate needs were for a special program 
in finance and financial law, not for a 
broad coverage of business in general 
and (2) he wanted a speedy infusion of 
knowledge into a relatively large group, 
not a long-term instruction of a few 
executives each year 

And so, he had National Starch’s 
training director, J. D. Staunton, put 
together a company course. It was 
modeled after the American Manage- 
ment Assn.’s seminar-lecture programs, 
which are generally made up of groups 
of five or six men who listen to a lec 
ture, then fire questions at the lecturers 
and at one another. The course was 
designed for personnel from the com 
pany’s New York office and from its 
nearby plants, the nine sessions were 
held executives’ schedules 
permitted) from 5:00 to 7:30 p.m. at 
the Lexington Hotel in New York 
City 
¢ Own Instructors—As_ teachers, Na- 
tional Starch brought in two men from 
its law firm, its own financial staff under 
controller W. C. Buffing, and financial 
consultant and company director E. D. 
Conway. Together they laid out a fast 
paced course in law, general accounting, 
taxes, budgets, and external financing. 
Later this vear, the group will get an 
additional how to analyze 
financial reports 

The company’s lawyers started with 
a semi-autobiographical sketch of Na 
tional Starch’s development. They 
delved into the history mo hypothetical 
single proprietorship, followed its finan 
cial and legal evolution from single 
ownership through partnership to its 
final form as a publicly held corpora- 
tion with a varied stock and debt struc- 
ture. The same case was used to illus 
trate the legal side of labor and busi- 
ness contracts, mergers, and acquisi 
tions 
¢ Essence of Planning—But the session 
that probably keyed the whole course 
was on the central core of business— 
cash flow. Controller Buffing passed 
out National Starch’s own cashflow 
sheets, showing where the dollars come 
from and where they go. This was a 
management device—the essence of fi 


(whenever 


course on 
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JACK ‘ H KINTZ 


per hour... 


Pe 


Jack & Heintz Inc. silver brazes 
over 25 different parts on this 
15 KW, 10,000 cycle TOCCO machine, 





with TOCCO* Induction Brazing 


Brazing Costs Down 


When Jack & Heintz engineers switched from torch 
brazing to automatic induction, brazing cost of these 
inverter brush mounts fell from $.05 to $.606 each 
—a reduction of 83% in direct labor costs alone! 
Additional savings result because less cleaning is 
required after TOCCO, and fuel costs are much 
lower, too. 


Brazing Production Up 


While costs dropped, production on the part zoomed 
—from 40 to 360 brazed assemblies per hour. Fur- 
thermore, rejects and scrap, formerly high, are now 


negligible. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


Versatility 


The part shown is just one of over 25 parts, large 
and small, which alert ] & H engineers have con- 
verted from old-fashioned brazing methods to mod- 
ern, automatic TOCCO. Overall brazing costs 
(TOCCO brazing versus former methods used) are 
down 75% —brazing speed, up 100%. 


* ' * 


If the manufacture of your product involves brazing, 
heat-treating, forging or melting of ferrous or non- 
ferrous metals, don’t overlook TOCCO as a sound 
method of increasing production, improving prod- 
uct quality and slashing costs. 


-——————=— Mail Coupon Today ~" "4 


| NEW FREE 


BULLETIN 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO, 

Dept.W-1, Cleveland 5, Ohie 

Please send copy of “Typical Results of 
TOCCO Induction Brazing and Soldering 


Name — 





Position semen 





a ee 


Address 











Viking Pumps help Clopay 
save $10,000 
per year 


Installation of two Viking 
Pumps ond a continuous pipe 
line mixer enabled Clopay Cor- 
poration, Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
mix their own oi! and resin 
cooting solution for window 
shades. As a result, Clopay 
purchased materials separately 
in tank cars at 20% lower cost 

Because of Viking Pump’s 
positive action, liquids are uni- 
formly mixed in spite of widely 
varying viscosities, yet unload- 
ing requires less time than for- 
merly. 

If your plant has a pumping 
problem requiring accurate mix- 
ing, try Viking Pumps 
Write today for information and 

bulletin Series 56S 


VIKING PUMP CO. 


in Canada, st’ 


THE 


Ask 


ORIGINAL "GEAR 


Standard 


68 


how. 


a 
— 
> a 
— 


Cedar Falls, 
lowa, U.S.A 
s “ROTO-KING” pumps 


WITHIN-A-GEAR’’ ROTARY PUMP 


mile-long conveyor system 
speeds TV production line 


N this TV plant, Standard engineers 
and installed more than 
of Standard slat and wire- 


designed 
2800 ft 
mesh belt conveyors as part of a mile 
long conveyor system 

If you need gravity or power con- 
veyors in roller, belt, slat, chain, 
wheel, push-bar and sectional types — 
Standard’s recom- 
mendations will be unbiased because 


you can be sure 
Standard can engineer conveyor sys- 
tems to meet any problem. STAND- 
ARD CONVEYOR COMPANY, Gen- 


eral Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn 


Management 


Contect the Standard en- [ 
gineer listed in your 
classified phone book. Or, 

write for tree catalog 

Address Dept. E-1 


CONVEYORS 


Soles and Service in Principal Cities 





nancial planning—which most of the 
executives had never seen. Unlike 
profit and loss statements, which ab- 
stract over-all gains and losses, the cash 
sheets told the students just how the 
company stood—and will stand—in its 
ability to pay its bills on time. 

The executives pounced on the cash 
sheets, pored over the figures to see 
how depreciation can serve as source 
of funds, how changes in inventory, 
profits, or dividends interact to affect 
cash. 

One thing came clear for them 
immediately: Expenditures for plant 
expansion couldn’t be met by cash 
generated in the company; outside dol 
lars would be needed. 

The executives learned how 
and why 

At other sessions, the executives 

¢ Got a view of the high payout 
that good tax planning can give. Buff- 
ing showed the internal impact of a 
52% tax rate on company cash, debt 
financing, and executive compensation. 
The class also got an introduction to 
the tax considerations of mergers and 
consolidations, and business in general. 

¢Heard details of the company’s 
costing system and got an introduction 
to the direct costing methods (BW— 
Jan.15°55,p102) that the company is 
considering 
e Got 
Conway 


much, 


a lesson from financial ex- 
pert on external financing— 
the various types of equity and debt 
capital available to a company; their 
relative merits; why a company may 
want a mixture of stocks and debt; how 
a company goes searching for the cheap- 
est capital 
¢ By-Product—National Starch’s Secy 
Sol A. Seegal found one unexpected 
gain. There had been no common 
language between the company’s finan- 
cial men and other executives. But the 
course forced accountants and finance 
men to explain themselves in lavmen’s 
language 
“Now,” Scegal savs, 

of the men in the 
can understand each other. I 
to explain myself in detail 


talk 


course, | 


“when I 
to one 
find we 
don’t have 

any more.” 

e Status Gain—National savs the ses 
sions have helped develop morale. Ex 
ecutives consider the financial session 
a mark of recognition that gives them 
status. But this has raised two prob- 
lems: (1) Will the aura of status wear 
off if the company takes the course 
farther down the executive line and (2) 
should a policy discussion course, in- 
volving the company’s own figures, be 
made available to men of lower 
rank? 

Meantime, happy over the results of 
its fling at a management school, Na 
tional Starch is planning to carry on 
with additional courses in human rela- 
tions subjects. eno 
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[arpenter . +. ploneers in speciall y-engineered steels through continuing research 


Production with first steel used 


OVOVQO09000900999099 99099020 


Production alter changing to Carpenter 


HOW FAR CAN YOU GO 


in stepping up production of critical parts? 


Production of these stainless steel spuds used in clec 
tric and gas water heaters was fairly satisfactory when 
they were made from an ordinary stainless steel. But 
omeone in the plant wasn't satisfied and took time 
to explore the possibilities for improvement. 

Hearing about the easier machinability of a special 
modified stainless made by Carpenter, the order to 
change steels went through. Now production is up 30°, 

and rigid requirements involving close tolerances, 
cleanliness, and corrosion resistance are met with an 
extra margin of safety. 

Every week, more companies like yours are demand 
ing and getting better results in productivity, product 
performance and product salability. And Carpenter is 


helping them... bringing to bear on product improve- 





ment problems almost 70 years’ experience in the devel- 
opment of new and improved specialty steels 

One move can get you started in the right direction. 
Write for a copy of our 36-page booklet, “A Guide to 
Specialty Steels as Made by Carpenter 
Steel Co., 140 W., Bern St., Reading, Pa, 


Phe Carpenter 


Are you taking advantage of these specially- 
engineered steels as made by Carpenter ? 


Matched ‘Tool and Die Steel Stainless Steels / Special 
Purpo ce Alloy Stcel Silicon and High Nickel Alloys / 
Valve, Heat-Resisting and Super Alloy Steels , 


kine Wir Special ti 


lubing 


> 
and Pips 


[urpenter-\\ 


_, for product improvement 








| Send Your Next Order 
for 


Stainless Steel Tubing 
to 
DAMASCUS 


Not a single service 
failure anywhere. 








Manufactured from 1/2’’ to 2-1/2” 0.0. 
Wall thickness 025 to 120 


Damascus Stainless Tubing with 

higher dimensional accuracy and 

closer concentricity is better than 
seamless and lower in price. 


Your inquiry answered quickly— 
a trial order will convince you. 





}5} 
no. ——> 
CVJAMASCUS TUBE COMPANY 


STAINLESS STEEL TUBING AND PIPE 


DEPARTMENT BW 


Greenville, Pennsylvania 
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SUCCESS 
BEGETS 
SUCCESS 


More industries—and a greater 
variety of industries—operate at 
@ profit in New York State than 
in any other. 


New York State is ready to give 
you facts about piant location 
sites. Learn about this free serv- 
ice by writing for your copy of 
our booklet ‘Industrial Location 
Services."’ Address inquiries to: 
New York State Department of 
Commerce, Albany 7, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
-,.- STATE 
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Economics and the Manager 


economists? 

Chis was one of the basic ques- 
tions put on the academic discus- 
sion table last weck at the Ameri- 
can Economic Assn.’s annual meet- 
ing in New York (page 95). 

Che answers came from profes- 
sional economists and business 
school professors. From their re- 
marks you could get these conclu- 
sions 

¢ More than ever before the 
modern businessman should have 
a broad educational foundation in 
economic science. The reason is 
two-fold 
(1) The growth of the economy 
has made it more complex than 
ever; and 
(2) There has been a revolution 
over the past couple of decades in 
economic thinking, as it affects busi- 
ness decisions. 

¢ Despite this, there has ap- 
parently been no great advance in 
the role of economics in university 
courses that prepare men for busi- 
ness. 

¢ What economics does rub 
off on the business-minded stu- 
dent is “archaic, redundant, and 
anemic,” in the words of one panel- 
ist. Too little emphasis has been 
placed on its operational use 


D° BUSINESSMEN necd to be 


EIL Hw. yacoBy, dean of the 
N University of California’s 
School of Business Administration 
and former member of Eisen 
hower’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, laid down a precise outline 
of what is needed to fashion busi 
ness managers properly educated 
in economics. 

He agreed fully with a 1950 
AEA report, which found that 
“only one-third of the business 
schools had developed advanced 
courses in economics especially de 
signed for their students.”” He said 
that situation hasn’t changed 

He plumped first for an under 
graduate curriculum that would not 
teach economics in a vacuum—as 
separate and apart from the general 
courses in marketing, production, 
and finance. It should be woven 
into these studies 

Beyond that, at the graduate 
level, he recommended three ad- 
vanced courses for “sophisticated” 
students. These were: (1) mana- 


gerial economics to cover problems 
of industrial structure, me of 
competition, pricing of products, 
and factors of production; (2) gen- 
eral economic fluctuations—how to 
analyze them, make predictions, 
and understand their impact on 
individual firms; and (3) a course 
that might be called Social Con- 
trol of Business. 


HE surprising thing in all this 
T is not that economists see the 
need for teaching more economics 
to business students. 

What stands out is the admis- 
sion that only a relatively small 
number of top-flight business 
schools even today have incorpo- 
rated enough economics in their 
courses. 

Why? 

George L. Back, of Carnegie 
Tech, pg that the blame 
falls to a large extent on econo- 
mists. 

“Economists,” he said, “too 
often shy away from the grubby 
business of money-making. . . .” 

A speaker from the floor blamed 
business. Until recently, he argued, 
the support for economic research 
and theory has largely come from 
the government, so economists 
naturally considered primarily the 
broader, social aspects that arise 
from the interplay of businesses as 
a whole—macro-economics. The 
lack of adequate theories about 
economics within the firm—micro- 
economics—can be laid, in this 
view, to management's lackadaisi 


cal support. 
T HAT may change, because there’s 


not much doubt business man 
agers themselves are beginning to 
see a real need for a better under 
standing of the fagts and theories 
(BW—Oct.22’'55,p186). 

More than ever before, business 
decisions today aren’t made for 
short-run goals. Long-range plan 
ning—hence, a need for executives 
to understand how the economy 
works—has become almost a cor- 
porate necessity. 

Today's executive is fast realiz 
ing there are no immutable copy 
book rules of first-year economics 
to rely on. He is adjusting to be 
coming a part-time student of eco 
nomics, 
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MORE THAN 100,000 ELECTRICAL ITEMS are avail- bution...lighting units and lamps...ventilating, sig¢- 
able from Graybar — complete wiring systems for naling, and “intercom” equipment...plus cable, con- 
any industrial need... apparatus for power distri- duit, wiring devices, and tools needed to install them. 


If it’s electrical, you can get it from Graybar 








Send for Your Free Copy, 
TODAY 


This fact-filled booklet ‘24 Time- 

and Money-saving Ideas’’ gives 

actual case-history data...dem- 

onstrates conclusively the savings 

possible through improved utili- 

zation of electricai equipment of 

all kinds. Write to the address 
below for your copy. 

For more information relative 

to any electrical installation, 

however, call 

your nearby 

Graybar 

Representa- 

tive—he'll be 

happy to 

serve you. 





Here are four important reasons why your next order for electrical equipment 
and supplies should read “via Graybar.” 


1. Graybar distributes the products of over 300 of the nation’s leading manu- 
facturers — well-known lines of proved design and construction. 


2. Prices and specifications on all these items are promptly available from 
your local Graybar office or warehouse. 


3. Local stocks of standard electrical items and fast delivery on nonstock 
lines assure on-schedule deliveries for both construction and everyday mainte- 
nance needs... in emergencies, shutdown time can be held to a minimum. 


4. Graybar Specialists in all of the major electrical fields are available for 
consultation on out-of-the-ordinary projects. You can rely on them for careful 
analysis of your requirements and complete impartiality in product recom- 
mendations. 

Make it a point always to call Graybar first —a single source...a single 


responsibility will save you time and money. 
499.21 


CALL GRAYBAR FIRST FOR... 








ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
Grayb aR 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


IN OVER 120 PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Healthy Bosses 

University of Pittsburgh’s 
Health Center will probe 
causes of most common “ex- 
ecutive diseases.” 


4h : ~ Business is cracking down on key 
Our printing looks better men who don’t watch their health. 
Short of good executive material al- 

ready and facing even more drastic 


on Corabrite. oe q shortages as the economy expands faster 


than managemert manpower can be 


9 developed, most companies of size to- 

9 day require top people to have a regular 
check-up (BW—Sep.11'54,p101). 

4 The trouble with this procedure, 


most managements feel, is that it is 
entirely diagnostic, not preventative. It’s 
worthwhile, of course, to catch a diseasc 
before it reaches the debiiitation point. 
But, doctors point out, it would be 
lot better if medical science could re 
search the causes of the most common 
“executive diseases.” 
¢ Pittsburgh Special—Last week, th« 
University of Pittsburgh’s Health Center 
announced 2 program that aims to do 
just that. By giving thorough and 
regular examinations, at company cost, 
to officials of industry in the Pittsburgh 
area, Pitt hopes to (1) diagnose ailments 
that might put these men out of action; 
(2) compile data on the disease trends 
among managers; and (3) investigate 
the causes of prevalent ailments 

Pitt’s program has some special ob 
jectives and advantages. For one thing, 
its examinations are designed to detect 
diseases that are notoriously silent and 
insidious at the onset. Second, Pitt is 
joining the trend to investigating execu 
H&D Corabrite boxes are tives’ emotional disturbances, at the 
smoother and brighter than same time it runs its physical exains 


‘ Effects of work stresses, leisuré habits, 
ordinary corrugated boxes . 
and emotional tensions are typical of 


yet cost no more. the things Pitt doctors will probe - 


Corabrite is perfect for This concern with emotions is similar 


od to the intent of a conference of the So 
your product. ciety for Applied Anthropology on the 


Ask us, we'll show you. mental stresses employees encounter in 
automated factories, held this week at 


Yale. And, earlier this year, construc- 
HINDE & DAULCH tion of a rest and rehabilitation spa for 

executives was begun at Aspen, Colo.— 
Subsidiary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company the Rocky Mountain resort brainchild 
of Walter Paepcke, chairman of Con- 
tainer Corp. of America 
¢ Data—Pitt’s program has added ad 
vantages in that the busintssmen it 
studies will be drawn from the wide 
cross-section of industry found in the 
Pittsburgh area, Thus, the “sample” 
will be at once fairly typical and stable 
Records kept on the same men over the 
years will aid continuity of study much 
as the armed forces’ health records aided 
government doctors in planning mili- 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING ® SANDUSKY, OHIO 
13 FACTORIES © 42 SALES OFFICES 
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By Feb. 1, Pitt hopes to have its 
program rolling in new facilities in the 
university's rapidly growing medical 
school. Dr. Robert Moore, vice-chan 
cellor and head of the medical school, 
expects up to 300 executives will come 
in for check-ups the first year, with ex 
iminations taking from a couple of days 
to, conceivably, a couple of weeks m 
special cases 
¢ Training Ground—Pitt will make no 
attempt to evaluate executives for pro 
motion nor determine iptitude tor 
specific duties According to Dr 
Adolph G. Kammer, chairman of Pitt's 
department of occupational health, 
“Industry will be paying for something 
on which it never gets a report and 
that’s unique.’ Companies pick the 
men they want to send, pay for the 
check-ups at a rate sufficient for Pitt 
to break even 

The medica] school isn’t concerned 
with profits from the program, because 
its main objective is to train doctors for 
industry. The executive health program 
merely creates excellent supplementary 
research opportunities for that purpose. 
I.ventually, it may prove unique in its 
close relation with education and re 
earch, but that will take time. Right 
now, Dr. Moore says, “it should be 
viewed as an extension of the teaching 
hospital into a needed area of education, 
research, and service.” 
¢ Confidential—Student doctors will 
assist Pitt’s regular physicians in_ the 
more routine parts of the examinations 
Results will be sent to the examinee and 
his family doctor, but not to his com 
pany. All the boss can get is an annual 
look at Pitt’s general findings—and, of 
course, more insurance that managers, 
whose experience makes them specially 
valuable, will be less vulnerable to the 
hazards of aging and strain 

One proof that this insurance pays 
off can be made out of data developed 
during U.S. Rubber Co.'s extensive 
health watch-dogging program. Ab 
normal weight conditions among ex 
ecutives were cut from 19.8% of the 
hundreds of cases checked in 1949 to 
7.4% by 1953. The percentage of man- 
ers with abnormal clectrocardiograms 
dropped from 18.5 to 8.4; uncorrected 
vision and high blood pressure inci 
dences were cut right in half during 
the same four-year period. 

Pitt is only one of the universities 
that have been studying and evaluating 
executive health levels. Harvard, Uni 
versity of Chicago, University of Penn 
sylvania, University of Michigan, and 
other schools—as well as hospitals and 
limcs—have been probing into the 
bosses’ occupational illnesses. But in 
in mdustrial area such as that around 
Pittsburgh, where good management 
material is at a premium, the establish- 
ment of Pitt's executive health program 
seems logical END 
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Framework for new 
hangar to house 
B-47 jet bombers at 
Homestead Air F orce Base, 

Homestead, Florida. All 

structural steel (more 
than 2,100 tons) and 22 
hangar doors supplied by 

INTERNATIONAL 

SERVICE 











Sqn 
lots of wing room needed in a ‘‘B hive’ like this 


we 
OVER 81,000 SQUARE FEET, in fact, is the amount of 


unobstructed floor space required to accommodate the 


huge B-47 jet bombers housed in this giant hangar. To 
provide this vast wide-open area called for more than 2,100 
tons of structural steel, much of it specially fabricated to 
assure adequate supporting strength. Despite this extra- 
heavy tonnage, International Service spanned the distance 
to keep construction on schedule . . . supplying all struc- 
tural steel and all hangar doors as well. Write for your copy 
of the International Steel Facilities Guide. 


See Complete Catalogs in Sweet's 
Architectural or Industrial Construction Files 


we INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 


2060 EDGAR STREET + EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 
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Ke ‘ ping pace with our ¢ xpanding economy, 
IBM electronic data processing systems like 


this IBM 702 not only break present day 


paperwork bottlenecks, but also give 


management vital facts for future planning 
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TODAY, IBM IS SOLVING MORE PROBLEMS 
FOR MORE BUSINESSES THAN EVER BEFORE! 


Saving more time in processing more busi- 
ness data for more businesses has been the 
keynote of IBM progress for more than 
41 years. And this progress was never 
more marked than during the past year. 
In typical 1955 IBM installations: a 
chemical company reduced the time for 
producing monthly cost reports from 
2,400 hours to 10 hours, a leading aircraft 
company now creates a master production 
schedule that used to take four weeks to 
prepare, m 24 bours, at a cost saving of 
40%; another manufacturer is doing a 
payroll for 8,700 employees in 3'2 hours! 
To speed similar efficiencies for more 
businesses, more than 1,125 IBM electronic 


data processing systems have been installed 
or put into production during 1955. Of 
these, 185 medium-sized IBM 650's—the 
“electronic workhorse,” and 32 giant 700 
series machines are at work for a wide 
range of businesses. Every working day, 
one or more of these electronic machines 
roll off the production line! 

In addition, 285 IBM Cardatypes® and 
110 “1000-Cards-per-minute” Electronic 
Sorters (both just announced last January) 
have been delivered, And more than 1,625 
growing businesses have started on the 
road to punched card savings by installing 
IBM data processing systems. 

IBM ... first to put electronics on a 


down-to-earth basis for business, is also 
first to offer industry and business a com- 
plete line of data processing equipment to 
meet its diverse needs, From the giant IBM 
705 co smaller punched card data process- 
ing systems, IBM can fit yourneedsexactly. 
For the plain facts about data processing 
for any business—large or small —contact 
your local IBM representative. OuM 


Internationa! Business Machines Corporation 
690 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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National "Eye-Ease” 
Time Sheet and Payroll Form 
— two of over 1000 different 
National forms carried in stock 
by National Stationers. 
Yes, one of your young ladies may win an award in 
the selection, by National Stationers, of the loveliest office em- 
ployee in the U.S. A. as Miss Eye-Ease of 1956. 
Like Miss Eye-Ease, Eye-Ease record keeping forms are easy 
on the eyes increase speed and accuracy by reducing eye 
fatigue. What's more, non-glare, cool green Eye-Ease stock 
forms are up to 400% less expensive than specially designed 
forms and are carried in stock by National Stationers. 


Call your National Stationer for more facts. 
Be sure the girls in your office enter 
the 1956 Miss Eye-Ease Selection. Eleven awards 
up to $1,700. Your National Stationer's salesman 
has entry forms, or send coupon below. 


"National Blank Book Company 
Ae } 21 Water Street, Holyoke, Massachusetts 


We have some Miss Eye-Ease candidates. 


Please send ...... Entry Forms 
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Van Norman Industries Inc. (BW— 
Nov.5'55,p148), once confined to ma 
chine tool making (1954 sales: $17- 
million), but which last year diversified 
into electronics and carbide cutting 
tools, has now picked up H. W. Butter 
worth & Sons Inc., $4-million-a-vear 
producer of textile machinery. Van 
Norman expects total sales of $35- 
million in "56 
. 


In one form or another American busi 
ness shelled out around $80-million in 
aid to education during fiscal '54-'55 
This is a little less than 16% of the 
$507-million total that colleges took 
in as gifts or grants 

« 


After a temporary delay in negotia 
tions last month, New York financier 
F. W. Richmond has picked up the 
assets of Pressed Metals of America. 
Inc. (1954 sales: $5-million), producer of 
automotive suspension _ parts Ihe 
package sold for around $2.7-million 
aus the assumption of a $500,000 
liability by the new owners 
° 
During their seasonal slack period 
Campbell Sash Works and Calex 
Corp., Campbell, Ohio, related alumi 
num fabricating companies, next weck 
will foot the $15,000 bill, send thew 
45 cmployecs to a one-week vacation 
in Florida. The four brothers who op 
erate the companies say, “We had a 
good year. We want to show our ap 
preciation,”’ 
. 


Stockholders of both companies have 
approved the merger that will turn Mo 
hawk Carpet Mills, Inc., and Alexander 
Smith, Inc., into Mohasco Industrie: 
Inc. If one more hurdle—government 
approval of the merger—is cleared, Mo 
hasco will be the largest single outfit in 
the carpet industry 
° 
lo educate Cleveland executives, vet 
keep them in contact with their jobs, 
Case Institute of Technology — this 
spring will spread its eight week Man 
wement Development Program over 
a 23-week period. Participants will start 
with three weeks at Case, go back to 
their jobs for three wecks, then alte: 
nate three weeks on the job and one at 
Case till the course is completed 
° 


Exchange of stock deal has brought 
Square D Co., Detroit, and Electric 
Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, to- 
gether. This adds Square D’s $65-mil 
lion-a-vear production of electric con 
trols to Electric Controller's $10-mil 
lion-a-vear business in heavy industrial 
controls 
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Scandinavia increases steam 
capacity, cuts costs 
burning coal the modern way 


With its old power equipment overloaded by an 
ever-increasing demand for steam, Scandinavia 
Belting Co., Charlotte, N.C., took stock of its 
power situation. Boiler room efficiency was low 
and maintenance excessive; pressure fluctuated 
and labor costs had become a problem. Deciding 
to modernize, Scandinavia instituted a survey of 
all available fuels. On the basis of cost, coal was 
chosen. Today, after modernization, Scandinavia's 
power plant has increased steam capacity 150%, 
reduced fuel costs 15% and cut labor costs 70%, 
Increased efficiency and automatic operation have 
reduced the work force and assured a dependable 
steam supply at steady pressure with ample 
reserve for load growth. In addition, the clean- 
liness of the new plant has been an important 
factor in raising the morale of the employees, 


facts you should know about coal 


in most industrial areas, bituminous coal is the lowest- 
cost fuel available « Up-to-date coal burning equipment 
can give you 10% to 40% more steam per. dollar 
@ Automatic coal and ash handling systems can cut 
your labor cost to a minimum e Coal is the safest fuel to 
store and use ¢ No smoke or dust problems when coal is 
burned with modern equipment ¢ Between America's vas? 
coal reserves and mechanized coal production methods, 
you can count on coal being plentiful and its price 
remaining stable. 


Consult an engineering firm 
Designing and building hundreds of heating and 
power installations a year, qualified engineering 
firms can bring you the latest knowledge of fuel 
costs and equipment. If you are planning the 
construction of new heating or power facilities, 





or the remodeling of an existing insta!lation, 
one of these concerns will work closely with 
your own engineering department to effect sub- 
stantial savings by increased efficiency and fuel 
economy through the years, 


For further information of additional case 
histories showing how other plants have saved 
money burning coal, write to the address below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C, 





‘PRODUCER'S CHOICE! 


When you're running a fast 
schedule and low budget costs 
count plenty. But—baby spot 
or ten-ton dolly, it’s got to be 
efficient and ready to go. 
That's why there's a Dandy on 
my desk, and a 2002 stapler 


beside it. 


Of course he selects 


APSCO—AMERICA’S CHOICE 


products inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif 

Rockford, ti! 

Toronto, Canada 


—same-day service 
Each account insured te OMPOUNDE 
$10,000 By Federal Savings ¢ . 
& Loon Insurance Corp TWICE A 
Money received by the YEAR 
1OPh earns from the first of 
the month 


Current Rate 


We ve never 

paid less 

Write for hendy Seve-by- sometimes 
Mail Envelopes more 


ENGLEWOOD 6B, COLORADO 


TAX-DEDUCTIBLE 


TRAVEL To Europe, Latin America, Orient 


hep bus™ess, professional, Investment 


pportunitios open to travelers overseas 


Write for Booklet Ws 


WORLD INVESTMENT AND TRADE CORPORATION 
8 Witehire Court San Francisco 25, Calif, 


See Clues on Page 122 
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FINANCE 


FIRE PATROL MEMBERS, paid by fire insurance companies, clean up after salvaging 
property in a plant blaze in New York. Only eight other cities still have groups as .. . 


Fire Patrol 


OLD-TIME patrol member stands beside 
a piece of equipment—vintage 1884 


Bows Out 


Fighting fire in 
as the fire laddie 
an old, and practically unknown, com 
mercial practice. ‘There are still nine 
of these fire-fighting companies, main 
tained by fire insurance companies. But 
the number is dwindling. Just this 
weck St. Louis’ salvage corps gave up 
chasing fires after 82 years of property 
protection in the downtown area 
¢ The Stake—Pir 
panies, naturally, have a direct stake in 
cutting down fir Beginning 
back in the early 19th Century in 
dividual companies maintained thei 
own fire patrols. Some of them looked 
out solely for their own interests. In 
those days an insured premise bore a 
metal plaque with the name of the in 
surance company on it. If an insuranc« 
company hre patrol chased after a 
fire and then discovered the company 
name on the “fire mark” was not 
the one that paid its keep, it lett 
the blaze alone. But later the patrols 
became better organized and 


a private interest 


ibove are doing—is 


insurance com 


1lOSses 


were 
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Up to 1,000 pounds more built-in weight 
NOW! on for push and pull-power keeps the Inter- 
ea utility tractor national 300 Utility moving dirt where 


wheels on lighter tractors slip and stall. 


ie The powerful, a/l-tractor engine delivers up 

“2 a P © to 39.5 drawbar hp .. . up to 4,379 pounds 

maximum push or pull. Stronger chassis, 

) - ba ag heavier power train, and characteristic 1H 
Tex ie > Soa z T — stamina cut downtime, reduce maintenance. 


10 speeds forward with optional Torque 
Amplifier—from 1.5 to 16.8 mph. TA pro- 


eee the N EW vides two speeds in each gear—operator 
can increase pull-power up to 45% on the go 


INTERNATIONAL without touching the clutch or shifting 


gears. Power is delivered to the rear wheels 


ithout i hile changi , 
300 UTILITY prey interruption while changing tractor 


Your IH Dealer will demonstrate! Look in the ment let you match 300 Utility power and 
classified directory ... phone him today for stamina to your job exactly. For free folder, 
an on-the-job test of the new 300 Utility. write International Harvester Co., Dept. 
Nearly 50 items of IH and special duty equip- BW-1, P. O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, IIl. 


See Your 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER DEALER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use — McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 
... Motor Trucks... Crawler and Utility Tractors and Power Units—-General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Man-made barnacles 
save the ship 


A few Federated magnesium anodes protect ship hulls against 
corrosion, Installed in ballast tanks, they descale tank interiors 
and prevent further scale formation. Tank cleaning time is re 


duced Cargo contomination is cut fo a minimum. 


Federated’s Corrosion Advisory Service, available to ship 
builders and ship owners who wish to install protective zinc or 
magnesium anode systems, is typical of the research, development 
and service facilities by which Federated guides users to most 


ettective use of non-ferrous metals 


Cathodic protection is also valuable for underground pipe- 
lines or wherever underground or marine conditions contribute 
to the destruction of valuable metal structures. Consult with 


Federated engineers at “Headquarters for Non-Ferrous Metals.” 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5. N.Y 
in Caneda: Federated Metals Canada, tid., Torente and Mentreal 


wm, Anodes, Babbitts, Brass, Bronze, Die Casting Metals, Lead, Lead Products, Magnesium, Selders, Type Metals, Zinc Dust 


Bu 





jointly supported by fire insurance com- 
panics. 

Main objective of these fire patrols 
property protection—of course, differed 
from that of volunteer and city fire 
men. The municipal fire fighters were 
intent on saving human lives and put- 
ting the blaze out as fast as possible 
Their equipment was primitive and 
often when they got through dousing 
a fire, damage to property from water 
was greater than that caused bv fire. 
¢ Total Loss—A famous fire in New 
York City is a good example of the 
limitations of early fire fighting tech 
niques. On Sept. 22, 1836 the volun 
teers of Engine Co. 26 responded to 
the fire horn with real zeal. The Bowery 
Theater was aflame and they wanted 
desperately to save the creaky, wooden 
structure. Many of the sportiest volun 
teer firemen’s annual balls had been 
staged there. But despite the firemen’s 
efforts, the theater was devastated in 
30 minutes 

Though they failed to save the build 
ing, firemen battling the Bowery blaz 
made fire-fighting history. For the first 
time on record, the volunteers used wet 
mats and blankets to keep the fire from 
spreading to adjacent buildings and 
property 
¢ The Beginning—The first really well 
organized insurance company fire patrol 
was formed three vears after the Bower 
fire when the Assn. of Fire Insurance 
Companies hired 40 men—at $250 a 
vear—to patrol the mercantile district 
#f New York Citv at night. And the 
patrol used the “wet blanket” technique 
is its prime mean if protecting prop 
ertv. Five vears later pe ial mats and 
covers were bought for the patrol 

The New York fire patrol grew with 
the city. Fire patrol headquarters wer 
established on Dutch St. near Fulton 
And when the tate legislature char 
tered the Board of Fire Underwriters in 
1867, every fire insurance company was 
required to pav a percentage of it 
premium mcome to support the patrol 

Meanwhile, fire patrols began to 
pring up in other citi The turn of 
the enturv saw th hevdar of the fir 
patrol. By 1917 there were patrols in 
it least 21 citi Some had more than 
one station And the patrols answered 
every box alarm—even protecting prop 
erty that wasn’t insured 
¢ New Techniques—The wet blanket 
technique remained one of the chief 
weapons of the frre pati Is. but others 
were added. Chemical extinguishers 
came into use as well as other modern 
fire-fighting method The fire patrol 
was most effective in multi-story build 
ings, working on the floor below the fire 
to protect property there from water 
and other damage 

At the same time municipal fire de- 
partments were improving their fire- 
fighting techniques—and broadening 
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New Issues-1955 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. INc. alone or with associates* 


Amount of 
Issue 


7,200,000 
4,000,000 
18,000,000 
30,000,000 
4,500,000 
12,500,000 
25,305,000 
24,000,000 
40,000,000 
21,000,000 
11,777,000 
5,400,000 
8,000,000 
5,025,000 
14,500,000 
7,500,000 
4,000,000 
12,490,000 
4,766,000 
45,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
7,250,000 
24,950,000 
4,305,000 
8,879,000 
51,718,404 
$2,000,000 
6,000,000 
30,000,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 
14,000,000 
8,400,000 
4,000,000 
8,267,000 
4,500,000 
5,152,000 


15,000,000 


120,964,054 


Ta x-Exempt 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY INST. DIST., PA. 
2% Bonds, Due 1956-85 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-84 

BOSTON, MASS. Var. Rates Notes, Due 1955-56 
(3 sues) & Bonds, Due 1956-75 

CALIFORNIA, STATE OFt 

Var. Rates, Veterans’ Bonds, Due 1957-76 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

1.90% Bonds, Due 1956-75 

CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION, ILL. 
2%% Bonds, Due 1958-75 

CHICAGO, ILL.t 

1% & 2% Bonds, Due 1956-75 

CHICAGO REGIONAL PORT DISTRICTt 
4% Rev. Bonds, Ser. of 1955, Due 1995 

COOK COUNTY, ILL.t 

2% % Expressway Bonds, Due 1956-75 

DADE COUNTY, FLA.| 

350% Por Authority Rev. Bonds. Due 1979 
DELAWARE, STATE OFt 

1.90% & 2.20% Bonds, Due 1956-75 (2 issues) 
DENVER, COLO., CITY AND COUNTY 
OF ft 5% & 2% Bonds, Due 1963-72 

DUVAL COUNTY, PLA.t 

Var. Rates Certificates, Due 1956-70 

FAIRFIELD, CONN 

2.10% Bonds, Due 1956-75 

GEORGIA RURAL ROADS AUTHORITY | 
2%% & 2.79% Rev. Bonds, Due 1957-71 
HAWAII, TERRITORY OF} 

244% Bonds, Due 1958-75 

HOLYOKE, MASS. 

2.20% Bonds, Due 1956-85 

HOUSTON, TEX.t 

244% Bonds, Due 1956-80 

JOLIET SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 86, ILL. 
Var. Raves Bonds, Due 1956-74 

LOS ANGELES SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 
CAL. 2% Bonds, Due 1956-80 (5 issues) 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

2.40% & 244% Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-84 
METROPOLITAN WATER DISTRICT OF 
SO. CAL.1+ 244% Bonds. Due 1956-80 

MIAMI, PLA.}t 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1956-81 (2 issues) 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY SEWERAGE 
AUTH., N.J.t Var. Raves Rev. Bonds, Due 1962-95 
MODESTO SCHOOL DISTRICTS, CAL.t 
Ver. Rates Bonds, Due 1956-80 

NEW MEXICO, STATE OF 

2% & 244% Rev. Bonds, Due 1956.65 

NEW YORK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1955-85 (25 issues) 

OHIO, STATE OF 

Rates, Series B, Rev. Bonds, Due 1956-72 
ORLEANS PARISH SCHOOL BOARD, LA. 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1961-95 

PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY? 
2%% Consol Rev. Bonds, 4th Series, Due 1984 
PRINCE GEORGE'S COUNTY, BD. OF 
EDUC., MD. Var. Raves Bonds, Due 1956-75 

ST. JOHNS COUNTY, PLA 

Ver. Rates G.O. & Rev. Bonds, Due 1957 
ST. PETERSBURG, PLA. 

54% Rev. Certificates, Due 1956.77 
SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CAL.t 
2% & 2\4% Bonds, Due 1956-75 
SHREVEPORT, LA 

Var. Raves Rev. Bonds, Due 1955.74 
TACOMA SCHOOL DISTRICT No 
WASH. Var. Raves Bonds, Due 1957-75 
TRENTON SCHOOL DISTRICT, MICH. 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1956-75 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-80 

WARREN TOWNSHIP, MiCH.t 

Ver. Rates Bods, Due 1958-94 


ADDITIONAL TAX-EXEMPT BONDS— 
90 leeues 


Ver 


a4 
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Amount . 
of Issue Corporate 
$280,000,000 THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY t 
First Cons Mige 35% & Bonds due 1970, 4% Bonds due 

1980, 4% % Bonds due 1995 ‘ 
CENTRAL MAINE POWER COMPANY 
First & Gen Mege Bonds, Series V 5% % due 1985 . 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY EBQUIPMENT 
TRUST OF 1955 3% Certificates, Due 1956-70 » 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT TRUST, SERIES UU 
3% % Certificates, Due 1956-71 
THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 

3% & Debentures, Series EF Due 1980 
CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
INC.? First & Ref Mige Bonds 4% & Series K, due 1985 . 
DALLAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
44 & Sinking Fund Debentures, due 1980 
THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY | 
Gen & Ref Mige Bonds, Ser. O, 544 & Due 1980 
ve TROIT STBEL CORPORATION 

First Mtge SF 4% % Bonds, due 1970 
GULF, MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
First & Ref Mige 5% % Bonds, Ser. G, Due 1980 s * 
KANSAS GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 4% % Series due 1985 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD BQUIPMENT TRUSTS 
SERIES A&C, 5%% & 344% Certificates, Due 1956-71 
MONTREAL, THE CITY OF (CANADA)? 
Var. Rates, U. S. Debentures, Due 1956-74 
NATIONAL CONTAINER CORPORATION | 

»& Fifteen Yr SP Debentures, Series due 1970 
NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 46 Year 3'4% Debenwres, Due 1991 
NEW JERSEY BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
40 Year 5% & Debentures, Due 1995 . 
NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD BQUIPMENT 
TRUST OF 1955 3% & Certificates, Due 1956-70 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD 
BQUIPMENT TRUST OF 1955 2% & Cefs, Due 1955-70 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY BOUIPMENT TRUST 
OP 1955, 2ad & 4rd Series, 5% Cols, Due 1956-70 
PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mege Bonds, 5% % Series due 1985 
ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO RAILWAY COMPANY 
First Mcge Bonds, Series 1b 4% Due 1980 
SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 40 Year 54% Debentures, Due 1995 
THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 34 Year 5'4 % Debenwres, Due 1989 ; 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY EQUIPMENT 
TRUSTS, SER. OQ & RR, 2% % & 44% Cols, Due 1956-70 
TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY t 
First Mortgage Pipe Line Bonds, 5% % Ser. due 1976 & 
4% Debentures due 1975 ; 
WORCESTER COUNTY BLECTRIC COMPANY 
First Mege Bonds, Ser. D, 5% &% due 1985 


ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 
and PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 
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5,550,000 
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Send for Year-End Bond Survey and Tax Chart 


Concise survey of 1955 bond market and outlook for 


and other: 


1956, and comparison chart based upon individual Federal 
tax rates now in effect—to help you determine the value 
of tax exemption ia your income bracket. Write with- 


out obligation for folders BJ-56 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


123 S. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, 


AND OTHER FRIMCIFPAL cities 


INC. 


NEw yor 5 





SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS 


There is a good reason why many of the country’s leading 
corporations, in all fields of commerce and industry, buy 





their insurance through Johnson & Higgins 


rhe reason is the scope and 
variety of insurance services 
we offer—services such as few 
insurance brokers in the world 
can provide, At J&H, we place 





at your company’s disposal.. 


Experts in every field of insurance . 


.. @ staff of 


safety and fire protection engineers .. . 


fully-equipped claims departments. . 
rate analysts . 


. insurance 
. . a department of qualified 


actuaries and employee benefit plan consultants. 


lo learn more about how we can help you plan and 


pure hase your business insurance, write or phone — ia 


J&H representative will call at your convenience 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
EMPLOVER BENEFIT 
PLAN CONSULTANTS 


Chicago - 

Cleveland 

Seattle 
Montreal - 


Which hand 


W he nN an 


glove 5 he ares 6W hy 


work 
employees can’t 
do their best in old fashioned gloves 
that fit—and feel—like a bag It is 
why Edmont revolutionized work glove 
design with a pattern that fits the exact 
shape and joints of the hand 


executive compares 


Look at the two gloves in the pheto 
Note how palm of left glove wrinkles 
when the fingers are slightly bent. Then 
look at the Edmont glove on the right 
hand. There are no wrinkles, although 
the fingers are bent the same. The 
difference is in the Edmont pattern. 


82 Finances 


San Francisco 
Philadelphia 

Wilmington 

Toronto 


Los Angeles - Detroit 
Pittsburgh - Buffalo 

Vancouver Winnipeg 
Havana « London 





is fit for 


Test Offer to Employers: We make 
more than 50 types of coated gloves. 
Tell us your operation. Without cost 
we will recommend gloves which fit 
the hand and the job, and send you 
samples for comparison testing in your 
own plant. 

Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton. Ohio 


Edmont 2) 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES rz mont 





their objectives. They learned to put 
out fires without causing so much water 
damage. Chemical means of extinguish- 
ing fires became widespread after 
World War I. And the fire fighting 
schools set up by municipalities put 
emphasis on protecting property as 
well as human lives. 

e Need Diminishes—The result was 
that as municipal fire companies be- 
came more adept at combatting fire, 
the fire patrols found themselves with 
less to do. And the fire insurance com 
panies soon realized that the munici- 
palities could—and should—do the job 
that their patrols had been doing. So 
after 1917 the number of fire patrols 
began to dwindle. 

At the end of last year, the number 
of cities having fire patrols stood at 10 
But with St. Louis dropping, there'll 
be only nine. Biggest patrol is in New 
York City, which is closing one station, 
but will continue three in operation. 
Other cities with patrols are Kansas 
City, Cincinnati, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Worcester, and 
Albany. 
¢ St. Louis Corps—The St. Louis fire 
patrol—or salvage corps as it is called 
there—is being abandoned after 82 
years of operation. Its activities have 
been fairly typical of patrols around 
the country. It answered all box alarms 
in the downtown area of the city. Last 
year it responded to the alarm bell 
3,290 times. And in a fire just a few 
months ago, the corps was given credit 
for saving over 100,000 Thanksgiving 
turkeys from a premature roasting by 
covering refrigeration cases while 
municipal firemen fought to contain the 
blaze 

Ihe city in 1938 had three salvage 
corps stations. Cost-cutting was not the 
primary reason for eliminating the sta 
iccording to the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. ‘“The fire patrols 
more than pay for themselves over the 

but now the cities themselves arc 
& d to do the work, so naturally 
the | insurance companies feel they 
shoul , 
¢ Iniegration—In other cities where the 
fire patrol has been abandoned, the 
municipal government has taken over 
the fire patrol’s equipment (sold to 
them for $1 by the local underwriters) 
and hired some of the fire patrol mem 
bers. When the Memphis and San 
Francisco patrols were taken over by 
municipal governments, they continued 
to operate as separate units 

But St. Louis civic officials refused 
to acquire its local salvage corps even 
for $1. The city didn’t want to assume 
the cost—about $100,000 a vear—of 
maintaining the corps. The St. Louis 
Salvage Corps Board has attacked 
Mayor Raymond R. Tucker for turning 
down the offer, contending that “ 
this work should be part of the city’s 


tons 
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protection.” But St. Louis may be the 
first city where a fire patrol has passed 
completely out of existence 

Some observers have claimed that the 
fire patrols should be retained on the 
old basis, and that fire losses are sure to 
climb if they’re done away with or ab 
sorbed by city fire fighting forces. But 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit 
ers says, in actual practice, no city has 
shown a marked rise in property losses 
following the demise of its fire patrol 
And it doesn’t expect losses to shoot up 
when future patrols are disbanded 
¢ New York Operation—Eventually, 
New York will be the only city to have 
a fire patrol. The New York operation 
is the biggest in the country now, cost 
ing the New York Board of Fire Under 
writers over $l-million a year. Though 
it is closing a station in the Bronx in 
l'ebruary, the board says the other three 
stations are permanent. ‘Two are lo 
cated in Mauhotion. serving the down 
town and midtown areas. The third sta- 
tion covers downtown Brooklyn 

Maintaining fire patrol operations in 
New York makes sense because of the 
high concentration of multi-story build 
ings. When these structures go up in 
smoke, a fire patrol can do a lot to cut 
down property damage while firemen 
fight to bring the blaze under control 
There aren’t toc many of these build- 
ings in the Bronx, which explains why 
that station is being closed. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Research pays off—in stock. Haloid 
Co. will pay over 55,000 shares of its 
common stock to Battelle Memorial 
Institute for exclusive rights to Bat- 
telle’s xerography patents. Besides 55,- 
000 shares to be paid by 1958, Haloid 
must pay rovalties on its xerography 
sales in stock and cash 

. 
Patrick B. McGinnis, president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
RR, may be right about the road's 
1955 earnings, but not by much. M« 
Ginnis predicted earnings between 
$10-million and $10.5-million (BW 
Dec.31°55,p73), but November earn 
ings totaled only $867,065, about 
$137,000 less than November, 1954. 
The ll-month total is $9.3-million 
However, holiday travel should make 
McGinnis’ prediction stand up 

+ 
Transamerica Corp. is moving into 
‘New Mexico for & first time. Bank 
of New Mexico directors have approved 
a move by the fast-expanding bank 
holding company (BW—Oct.8'55,p56) 
to acquire a controlling stock interest 
for $1.4-million I'ransamerica will 
hold 23,000 of a total 45,000 shares 
outstanding 
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thousand 


manufacturing 
plants must 
be right! 


In BaQ’s 
LAND OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


Today’s industry count in B&O’s Land of Big 
Opportunities is ample proof of industry's confi- 
dence in the area... . and 500 million dollars more 
invested this year in new and expanded plants 
and equipment underscores area importance for 
you. B&O has SITES to SUIT! See them on the 
ground... or at your desk in 3-dimensional color 
and airviews. 


Ask our man! You con reach him at: 


New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 9-0400 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2 Phone: DUnbar 1-2900 
Chicago 7 Phone: WAbosh 2-2211 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Constantly doing things —better! 


Finance 


83 





In Washington 


Small Operator Gets a Break 


Under New Federal Loan Plan 


lhe Small Business Administration is making it easier 
for the small businessman to borrow money 
Under a new program announced last week, SBA will 
authorize loans for a maximum amount of $15,000 to be 
rpaid five years at not more than 6% interest. Col 
lateral requirements are easier than before; the merchant 
who rents his premises can use fixtures, inventories, ac 
receivable, or even personal property 
Ihe ageney requires that the borrower's bank partici- 
pate in every loan at least to the extent of 25%. Thus, 
the practical limit under the program for one loan to one 
mall operator becomes $20,000. SBA Administrator 
Wendell B. Barnes expects most loans to fall between 
4.000 and $10,000 
According to Barnes, one of the more attractive fea- 
tures of SBA’s new loan program is the five-year repay 
ment term. “This should cover a large percentage of 
cases where very small business needs credit and can get 


count 


it now from banks only on 90-day and six-month terms,” 
hie uy’ 
6 Ss @ 


iCC Orders Freight Rate Cut 


To Complete Equalizing Plan 


I'he Interstate Commerce Commission last week told 
railroads to cut rates on shipments of manufactured 
goods to and from 12 Western states starting June | 
Commodity rates on bulk shipments will remain un 
Savings to shippers are estimated at around 
$10-million a year 

1CC’s action is the final step in an over-all plan started 
by the commission 16 years ago to equalize rates of manu- 
factured goods to all sections of the country. Regional 
rates still will differ, but not so much as before. Rate 
cuts will range between 16.4% and 29%, with rates 
equalized for trafic flowing in both directions 

In another move last week, the railroads asked ICC for 
a 7% across-the-board hike in freight rates, effective 
Feb. 25. ‘The increase is expected to bring in about 
$600-million a year more in freight revenue. 


changed 


Democrats’ Theme for ‘56: 


Business in Government 


Democrats wasted no time this week in getting their 
investigative theme for 1956 established—“‘business con- 
trol of the Eisenhower Administration.” 

House Democratic Leader John McCormack of Mas- 
sachusetts enunciated the general idea as the new session 
of Congress assembled. From several sides there came 
quick evidence that the theme will be hammered hard 


8 §(overnment 


Chmn. Carl Vinson (D-Ga.) of the House Armed 
Services Committee is turning loose a subcommittee to 
conduct public hearings on profits of airplane manufac- 
turers under military contracts. Rep. F. Edward Hebert 
(D-La.) will run the show, with testimony tentatively 
scheduled to begin in a week or so. 

Representatives of every major company holding 
military aircraft contracts will be summoned. But the 
real targets are Defense Secy. Charles E. Wilson and 
his Pentagon high command. The contracts to be 
examined were negotiated, rather than let through com- 
petitive bidding, a practice Vinson has denounced. 

McCormack didn’t mention it specifically, but he has 
his eyes on another situation—the controversial SAGE 
(semi-automatic ground environment) system that De- 
tense Dept. has ordered built by private communications 
companies (BW—Oct.29'55,p30). McCormack has 
labeled the project a giveaway—“one of the most amazing 
transactions ever attempted in the history of our govern- 
ment, 

I'wo investigators who were busy during the past year 
elaborating on familiar Democratic themes will continuc 
their efforts—Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.) on the 
influence of dollar-a-year men in the administration and 
Rep. Earl Chudoff (D-Pa.) on Eisenhower power policy. 


TVA Warns of Power Shortage 


In Drive for New Steam Plants 


Tennessee Valley Authority opened a new drive for 
additional steam plants as Congress convened. fn its an- 
nual report, T'VA warned there will be a power shortage 
of 500,000-kw. in the area it serves by 1958 unless new 
steam plant construction is started right away. 

(he power authority did not suggest how new plants 
should be financed. But it did remind the President and 
Congress that a plan is pending to allow TVA to issue 
revenue bonds. The main point TVA was trying to put 
across was the area faces a power deficit in two years, 
despite the fact that Memphis will build its own plant 
to take up the slack left by the cancellation of the 600,- 
000-kw. Dixon-Yates plant. 

Before the Eisenhower Administration evolved the ill- 
fated Dixon-Yates plan to meet the area’s future power 
needs, TVA unsuccessfully tried to get Congress to vote 
money for a 400,000-kw. plant at Fulton, Tenn. Wash- 
ington observers feel ‘I'VA’s latest report will revive the 
Fulton plan. 

| a oe 


AEC Is Ready to License 


Nuclear Reactor Operators 


Atomic Energy Commission has issued its first regula- 
tion under the 1954 Atomic Energy Act. The rule, 
effective Feb. 2, covers licensing of individuals who quali- 
fy as nuclear reactor operators. 

Under the regulation, licenses will be required for 
persons who have authority and responsibility for decid- 
ing how and when a nuclear facility is to be manned and 
operated. In other words, a license will be issued to a 
foreman, rather than to his aides. 
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Fon amano othn home 


ford cord or porous plasti upholst ! loa 


Where you spend most of your waking like—Mode-Maker desks, Good 
hours, naturally you want the best And it's built for a lifetime of satisfac form chairs, Super-Filer mechanized 
GF Metal Business Furniture tion and dependable service file ill available in smart decorator 
It’s styled for beauty of color and line The cost of GF Metal Busins Furni colors, with aluminum in gold, ebony 
and other deep-anodized finishes. You'll 


Designed for comfort, convenience and ture is most reasonable—less than 
efficiency. Fabricated from modern pay to furnish your home living room find the address in your classified 


or for a well appointed car phone book. Or write for color catalog 


materials welded steel, anodized 
aluminum, Textolite or Velvoleum work Stop at your local GF showroom and The General Fireproofing Company 


Bed ee what truly modern office furniture Dept. B-55, Youngstown 1, Ohio 


urfaces, foam rubber cushioning 
© GF ( 


MODE-MAKER DESKS * GOODFORM ALUMINUM HAIRE 


SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT @ GF ADJUSTAGLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 
GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal 8 ness Furr ve 








SO eum | 


America’s swift industrial growth since the era of the all-purpose colo- 
nial fireplace has been paced by the development of new and more 
efficient heating equipment to meet the specialized needs of industry. 

To develop new markets for their products, many leading makers of 
heating equipment advertise heavily in Business Week. They know that 
Business Week is read by a highly concentrated audience of manage- 
ment men, These are key executives of business and industry who muke 
influence important buying decisions for their firms 


or 


Because of this fact, Business Week carries more pages of advertis 


ing addressed to business and industry than any other general business 


or news magazine, 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 





or. 
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Industrial Heating 


Equipment Used Business Week to Reach 
Their Markets During 1955 


Admiral Corp. 

Air- Maze Corp. 

American Radiator & 
Standord Sanitary Corp 
American Blower) 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Carrier Corp 

Clarage Fan Co 

Cory Corp 
Fresh ‘nd Aire Co.) 

Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph Corp 
Air Conditioner & 
Heater 

General Controls Co 


General Electric Co 





General Motors Corp. 


Frigidaire Div 
ILG Electric Ventilating Co 
tron Fireman Mig Co 
Minneapolis Horeywell 
Regulator Co 
Modine Manufacturing Co 
Phileo Corp 
Surface Combustion ( orp 
Janitrol Div 
Trane Co 
U. S. Air Conditioning Corp 
Webster, Warren, & Co 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
B. F. Sturtevant Div.) 
Worthington Corp. 
York Corp 


INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 
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There’s a powerful new force behind Soviet foreign policy—the 
ambition of Nikita Khrushchev, burly boss of the Communist Party. 


Khrushchev aims to ride to the top in Russia on victories won from 
the West—won by his own brand of diplomatic pressure and blackmail. 


By playing on the colonial issue, holding out economic bait, expand- 
ing Cominform activities, and rattling the H-bomb, Khrushchev figures he 
can undermine Western influence in South Asia, the Middle East, and 
Africa. 


All this and more emerges from the speech Khrushchev delivered last 
week to a special session of the Supreme Soviet. 
He and not Marshal Bulganin set the policy line in world affairs. (Molo- 


tov didn’t say a word, seems on his way out.) And Khrushchev talked as if 
he already had the West on the ropes. 


Anything that stands in the way of Communism, he said, “we shall 
sweep out of our way.” Western resistance to the “peaceful” expansion of 
Communism amounts to aggression, and could lead to H-bomb war. 


As for disarmament, that must be on Soviet terms. Indeed, Khrushchev 
rejected Pres. Eisenhower’s aerial inspection plan so bluntly that progress 
on this scheme is hardly possible now. 


To drive his point home, Khrushchev gave Pakistan a blunt warning: 
Get out of the Baghdad Pact or expect trouble. 


The trouble could come from Afghanistan, which Moscow expects to 
control soon, and through internal subversion. 


Khrushchev’s game is clear enough. He plans to destroy the Western 
defense system in the Middle East by knocking off first Pakistan, then Iran. 


Western capitals now are asking: How far will Khrushchev go in pushing 
this policy? Does he think that Soviet development of the H-bomb has so 
tied our hands that he can win his game by pressure on Pakistan, Iran, and 
Indo-China and, if necessary, by showdowns in Formosa and Berlin? 


Washington and London aren’t sure of the answer. But they are clear 
about one thing: Any sign of Western weakness will only encourage the 
power-hungry Communist boss. 


What’s happening inside Russia is as much part of the story as the 
Western weakness Khrushchev is probing. 


You can’t forget two things: (1) Power relations in the Kremlin have 
been fluid ever since Stalin died; and (2) the Bulganin-Khrushchev regime is 
now launching another stupendous five-year plan. It’s doing it from such a 
shaky agricultural base that internal strains are bound to be serious. 


In a situation like this, easy successes abroad would help Khrushchey 
in his drive for supreme power. At the very least, they would come in handy 
in covering up his failure to solve the farm problem. 


It’s now clear that one thing contributing to Malenkov’s downfall 
was the reverse Moscow suffered in Iran during 1953; at that time Mossadegh 
was tossed out and the Soviet stooges who backed him were liquidated. 
Khrushchev clearly wants to deliver the goods where Malenkov and Molotov 
failed. 













INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK “Another prosperous year for Britain” is the New Year forecast from 
JAN. 7 London. But the seers agree: 1955’s inflation will work further into the 
° Te W986 economy, break out with further rises in wages, costs, prices. 


The Manchester Guardian expects industrial production to rise 4% 
this year (it was 4.75% last year); national income, 3% (compared to 
3.5 %); exports, 4% (6%). Consumer spending will rise 3%, a shade less 
than in 1955. Business’ capital outlay will jump a resounding 10%, two 
points above 1955’s surge. 








The idea that inflation will continue stems from the fact that business 
spending, rather than the consumer spree, is the real inflationary culprit. 
And it doesn’t respond quickly to credit tightening. 


Indeed, some observers talk of an impending revolt—by business— 
against tight money. Businessmen insist that industry can’t expand, cut 
costs, sell more exports without more bank credit. 


Nonetheless, Londen believes that tight money will last through most 
of the year. But the bank rate probably won't be raised again. 













There are some hopeful omens for the British balance of payments. . 
One London forecast is that the nation will run just in the black through 
1956. (But convertibility plans won't be revived, at least not until autumn.) 


True, the sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves dropped a sickening 
$163-million last month. But look behind the figures: The annuai installment 
on the U. S. and Canadian loans—$176-million—more than accounts for the 
drop. If you exclude debt service, U. S. aid, and the like, there was a 
surplus of $29-million—compared to heavy deficits earlier in 1955. 





The tanks-to-Egypt scandal may deflate the Eden government’s prestige, 
already a bit wobbly (BW—Dec.24’55,p69). 


It’s a big political row. Apparently scrapped wartime tanks were 
exported to Belgium, reconditioned, and shipped to the Middle East. And 
there’s the intriguing mystery of the de-gunned Sherman tanks, used as 
tractors in the ill-fated East African peanut scheme, then sold to scrap 
merchants, and now rumored to be rebuilt as war vehicles. 


Labor Party leader Hugh Gaitskell is determined to embarrass the 
Tories with the tanks, and has demanded the recall of Parliament before 
Eden’s Washington visit. Eden must handle the issue with kid gloves. 
























In India this week business confidence hit a new low. The Bombay 
stock market sold off sharply. 


News reaching Bombay from New Delhi tells the story: The Nehru 
government is considering (1) ai annual capital levy; (2) a salary ceiling of 
$5,000; and (3) nationalization of insurance companies. 


The Indian government already has closed down the cotton exchange— 
because of “speculation.” Bombay businessmen say that the new moves 
are meant to “jettison the mixed economy for a policy of complete socializa- 
tion.” Their one hope is that Nehru won't be able to carry the Congress 
Party, still basically right wing, down the socialist road. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 7, 1066, issuc—Business Week, 880 W. 42nd St, New York, N. Y. 
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This STAINLESS “Covered Bridge” is EVE-NEW 


SHEET E RESET ETE THEE EEE 


“INFO” for Architects 


and Builders 


“AL Structural Stainless 
Steels’’"—12 pages cn stain- 
less grades, properties, formc, 
finishes, standard “specs,” 
uses and advantages. 


“Stainless Steels for Store 
Fronts and Building En- 
trances""—40 pages of val- 
uable data on examples and 
details. A1A File No. 26D 


“Stainless Steel Curtain 
Walls"—A 24-page prog- 
ress report on methods. 


AIA File No. 15-H-1. 


Write for Details 


Address Dept. W-73 


SHEESH HEHEHE EE HH Ee 


The top photograph of the AL Stainless 
Steel-surfaced concourse that connects the 
Chicago Daily News building with the 
North Western station was taken about 
1939-40. The lower picture was made early 
in 1955. There's no discernible change 
Another 30 years—SO years—100 

the bridge's stainless shell will still be just 
as good as new. No one knows how long 
AL Stainless actually will last, but it could 
be for centuries, if required. And all the 
time it requires no parucular maintenance, 


For Stainless Steel in ALL Forms—call 


Allegheny [udlum 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Steel plants 





no painting or refinishing—just occasional 
washing to remove the grime that isn’t 
carried away naturally by wind and rain 
No other architectural metal can match 
stainless steel in these properties. Not one 
can last as long, cost as little to maintain, 
and prove as economical in the long run 
@ Use AL Stainless in your projects, for 
maximum service and lasting amen both 
in exteriors and interiors. Ask us for any 
help you need Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Panels of the American Marketing Assn. last 
week pondered how to channel the flood of pro- 


duction that is being loosed by automation. Their 


consensus: 


The Heat Is on Distribution 


ough the drone of statistics and 


hhannree of earnest oratory 
ck at the New York meeting of 
Marketing Assn. could 

reah md groans that told un 
bly of one thing: Our 


ture has a bad case of growing 


visitors 
ttl Picutit 


distribu 


nayor prerequusit of cconomn 


vth have been achieved 
ipacit that 


mare 


1 produc 

ccms to 
market 
in the 


nothing 


} 


Wn neal recenth i 
that nothing seems to sate It i 
third prerequisite—a distribution setup 
that will satisfactorily hook up the other 
tw that the 
Kevnoter of 
the AMA ses 


strain shows 


this sense of strain at 
ions was New York Uni 
versity’s Peter Drucker. Said Drucker 
There is trouble ahead for marketing 
he present structure is beginning to 


New methods of 


pricing concepts 


crumble at the edges 
marketing 
channels of distribution are 
¢ Revolution—Drucker’s 

called Automation 
NMarketing 
Drucker 


ncw new 
called for.’ 
speech was 
Forerunner of a 

Revolution. In fact, said 
marketing has already had a 
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revolution. We are and will be living 
mass distribution But 
we will have to go much further than 
we have yet gone 

Automation, to the marketing men, 
imply means the increased productivity 
of the postwar years. And in that sense, 
automation threatens to swamp the ex 


in a economy 


isting marketing structure 

K.ven now, Drucker says, distribution 
channels are hard put to it to take the 
flood of goods. As production becomes 
output will 
Ihe marketers, he said, will 
have to supply the flexibility for short 
and downs in demand. But 
Drucker didn’t explain how they would 


do it 


more automatic, become 


more nigid 
run ups 


whether by larger inventories at 
the distribution level, or by higher sales 
when demand says, or what 

¢ Critical Point—Drucker did point out 
that marketing has become the 
that more and 
more companies are realizing that pro 
duction will have to be subordinated to 
the needs of marketing, not marketing 
to the needs of production 
Electric Co. is 


pre Sure 


critical 


rea for management 


(General 
it has 


1 case im point 


had a complete revision of company 
management along these lines.) In fact, 
Drucker says, the automation of manu 
facture is itself primarily a marketing 
problem 

The never-ending flow of goods from 
the factory manufac 
Drucker be 
lieves that at least in durable goods the 
davs of the franchised dealer are 


puts pressure on 
turers to find new outlets 


num 
He did not amplify this thought, 
but others have pointed out that the 
mere 


bered 


existence of the discount house 
much the franchise has 
And growth of the dis 
from what 
bootleg operation to the point where 
even an ardent franchise, “fair trade’’ 
outfit such as W. A. Sheaffer & Co 
seeks it as an outlet heavily underlines 
the point 


Dise nfr in hise ment won't come with 


shows how 
been weakened 


count house imounted to a 


out a struggle distributors and 
dealers are reluctant to lose their old 
protected status. Drucker cited the cur 


rent ruckus in the automobile industry 


nce 


*§ a Case In point 


¢ Efficiency—But somehow, he argued 
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marketing must win something of the 
degree of automation that production 
has won. Especially at the retail level, 
efhciency hasn't yet increased much. 

Marketing can’t look for much help 
in the population forecasts for the next 
few years, Drucker pointed out. While 
population as a whole is burgeoning, 
the number of people coming into the 
work force won't grow materially. 
“Companies talk about doubling their 
sales force in the next 10 years,” he 
said, “but where will they get the peo 
ple?” This puts still more steam under 
the automation of merchandizing 
¢ Two Directions—Drucker showed 
that retailers have tried to cope with 
the problem in two opposite ways. One 
trend is to split off the nonselling func 
tions from selling functions. In some 
tores, nonselling activity of the retail 
clerk takes up to 80% of his time, he 
said 

At the other extreme, stores are 
adopting the supermarket technique of 
climinating person-to-person __ selling 
wherever they can. Both trends, accord 
ing to Drucker, have already gone far 
and the two are mutually incompatible. 
Individual managements will have to 
decide whether through automation 
they can eliminate the burden of paper- 
work that keeps the sales force from its 
main job, or whether to adopt another 
form of automation that will convert 
stores into order-takers 

Though Druckers didn’t say so, the 
latter course demands a presold market. 
This, of course, is where advertising 
comes in. Preselling puts the burden 
of selling on the manufacturer. There 
ire plenty of signs in current advertising 
budgets that manufacturers are accept 
ing what advertising concerns have long 
preached: that advertising must take the 
initiative; that the time to sell is when 
sales fall off (BW—Dec.31°55,p42) 

What form of automation could take 
over the nonselling functions if that 
course were clected Drucker didn’t say 
He shrugged off electronic computing 
svstems—of which so manv retailers are 
proud—as a “crutch to inefficiency.” Yet 
many others find computers a logical 
answer, as the need for volume crowds 
more and more outlets under single 
management umbrellas, and the prob 
lems of central buying and shipping 
multiply 
¢ Pricing—Automation of manufactur 
ing puts further stress on the need for 
new pricing concepts, Drucker went on. 
He cited no examples, but others find 
evidence everywhere of the weakness of 
today’s pricing structure. The latest 
striking sign of it was GE’s drastic price 
cut on its traffic appliances (page 96) 
lair traders are battling the concept of 
lower, freer markups. But they appear 
to be fighting a losing battle. Even large 
department stores, such as Carson Pirie 
Scott, Frederick Nelson, and Filene’s, 
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new savings in cleaning costs” 


with JUMBO 7ORNADO, 


VACUUM CLEANER 


Florence 
Woodworking 
Company uses 
the Jumbo 
Tornado for 
floors, walls and 


machinery.* 


’ 


The Florence Woodworking Company 
of Chicago, manufacturer of fine sew- 
ing machine cabinets, is enthusiastic 
about their Jumbo Tornado Vacuum, 


Now we can do a real cleaning job from ceiling and 
walls to the floor, including machinery, and it’s all done in half 
the time required BT (before Tornado).” 

You, too, can improve all cleaning operations in your plant 
with this powerful 325 mph suction cleaner. Actually, you buy 
only the cover plate, motor unit, bag, hose and attachments you 
need—and mount it on any standard 55 gallon drum. When one 
drum is full you transfer the cover to another drum and keep 
right on cleaning. 

We'll be glad to have a Tornado cleaning engineer give you 
an on-the-spot demonstration in your plant. 


*The wooden dolly used here 
was made by the customer. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
#694 TODAY! | 


OREWER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5104 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE «+ CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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HOW TO USE HALLOWELL 
ADJUSTABLE SHELVING 
IN PLANT MODERNIZATION 
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Ce ee 
Baked on Enamel Finish: Sturdy Steal MALLOWELL 

—_—_—,_ 
Construction «interchangeable Parts SHOP EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


Easy to Assembie «Stocked by Leading 
Shop Equipment Dealers ‘Send for Bulletin 





2057 : Hallowell Shop Equipment Division 


Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown $7, Pa. JENKINTOWN [| PENNSYLVANIA~ 
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are secking ways around the pricing 
problem through warehouse sales; others 
through accepting trade-ins, and count- 
less others through the simple expedient 
of meeting discount-house price com- 
petition. 

Narrower margins, especially in hard- 
goods, do raise the bogey of service. 
This is a specter that haunts the dis- 
count house, and may force it to up 
grade by providing service. Manufac- 
turers are having to accept more and 
more responsibility for this function 
Drucker suggested a novel way out: that 
rentals, rather than outright sales, miglit 
solve the problem—presumably with a 
central organization providing the serv 
ice, as it does in an apartment house 
e Inventory—Drucker did not touch on 
one other inevitable problem that high 
speed production heightens, but Mvron 
S. Silbert, vice-president of Federated 
Department Stores, did. That is the 
ancient headache of the inventory. As 
production requirements become morc 
rigid, this headache is apt to throb even 
harder. 

The secret of merchandising, Silbert 
said, is to have on hand “plenty of best 
selling items, few poor-selling ones.” He 
didn’t say how you achieve this, but he 
did feel that new electronic equipment 
may help. 

Manufacturers have already resorted 
to a crude sort of feed-back operation 
to keep production and inventories in 
line with demand—a technique that Sil- 
bert cited. This is the system of war- 
ranty cards, which a consumer sends to 
the manufacturer when he makes a pur- 
chase (BW—Jan.22’55,p50). Some less 
cumbersome apparatus may be de- 
veloped to keep all points of distribu- 
tion up to date on what is moving, what 
isn’t. Whatever the system, greater 
efficiency in distribution will have to 
offset the greater rigidity of production 

no mean trick in itself 

An increased flow of goods calls for 
all-out efforts to put the goods where 
the consumer will buy them. Wendell 
R. Smith of Alderson & Sessions 
pointed out that the recent so-called 
“scrambling” of merchandise—nonfoods 
in supermarkets, for example—aims to 
regroup products for the convenience of 
the consumer, not the retailer. 

One question the experts didn’t trv 
to answer. The entire session last week 
was geared to mass selling. The ques- 
tion arises: How is automation going to 
fit into a market that is also seeking the 
prestige item—the woman who pays 
$80 for a stuffed tiger toy for Christmas 
(BW—Dec.17°55,p32)? 

Federated’s Silbert may have an- 
swered this question. Consumer income 
will grow 40% in 10 years, he esti 
mated, and almost 100% in 20 vears 
With that kind of money to build on, 
there will be room for many types of 
distribution, many types of stores. Eno 
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CORRUGATED drum ships 2000 Ib. dry chemical... 
cuts loading time 80% 


Even a big, husky warehouseman is 
hard put to move a ton of granular 
chemical packed in individual 100 Ib. 
bags. But a lift truck can handle the 
same weight in one corrugated drum 
with no strain at all 

Before this one company switched 
to corrugated drums, loading a single 
freight car took five men almost 6 
hours. Now two men do the same job 
in half the time—a man-hour saving 
of 80%. An equal amount of time ts 
also saved for the company’s customer 
during unloading 

Of all packaging materials that 
might have been used in making these 
drums, only corrugated offered the 
economy, 


unique combination of 


strength, rigidity, and light weight 
Translated, these qualities mean money 
and effort saved all along the line 
Packed a full ton to a single container, 
the chemical is protected against the 
risk of theft Tightly sealed, it’s safe 
from sift-losses and from contamina 
tion by moisture or foreign matter 
Corrugated’s ability to safely carry 
such heavy loads as this is eloquent 
testimony to its ability to carry an 
infinite variety of other commodities 


heavy or light, large or small—just 
as safely. If you have something to 
package, think first of corrugated, 
Your nearby boxmaker can give you 
professional assistance in Betas 
your box. Find him in the yellow pages 
of your telephone directory 

Langston doesn’t sell corrugated, 
only the machines that make it. Since 
1902, these machines have led the 
held in efficiency and dependability 
Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden 4, N.J 


— a | 
THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED (‘9 


LANGSTON 





SHERATON-GIBSON 


The Sheraton-Gibson Hotel 
has been a happy tradition in 
Cincinnati for over a century. 
Yet it is modern as tomorrow 

with television, air-condi- 
tioning, and every up-to-date 
convenience. Just a stone's 
throw from Union Terminal 
and airline offices. For fast, 
free Teletype reservations, just 
call the Sheraton nearest you. 


SHERATON 
“oo: HOTELS 


Coast to Coast in the U. S. A. and in Canada 





for 
Sheet Metal 
Problems 


--- in fact, it's 
48 years long 





Experience like this enables us to work 


out the best methods of fabricating sheet 


metal parts for O.E.M. users — and fol- 


low through from beginning to end, Call 
or write for a consultation. . 


SrOUPeR 


sTeet PRODUCTS CORP. 
320 Pilgrim Rood 
Menomonee Falls, Wis. (Milwaukee Aree! 


“CUSTOM TAILORS” 
Pan A all 
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GE’s Move: Portent for Dealers 


G ENERAL ELECTRIC'S move in 
cutting prices on its small ap 
pliances (BW —Dec.31'55,p21) may 
be the beginning of a new era in 
businessmen’s attitude towards dis 
tribution costs 

The move took on double signifi 
cance, coming as it did—by coinci 
dence—at the time of the American 
Marketing Assn.’s winter session in 

New York, where the problem of 
distribution costs received sharp 
scrutiny 

What was really important about 

GE's move—and this point was 
made in at least one AMA panel 
session—was that the company not 
only cut its prices, but at the same 
time cut the discounts going to its 
dealers and distributors. As of this 
week, the share of the final selling 
price going to the latter two groups 
together will be 45% instead of 
about 51% as heretofore 

In doing this, GE. has belatedly 
recognized the effects of the so 
called “discount revolution.” It is 
now clear not only to GE but to 
almost everyone that the discount 
structure on appliances, set vears 
ago, is too high for teday’s condi 
tions, The old margins were set in 
days when appliances were new and 
volume was relatively low as com 
pared with appliance sales today 

But until now very little realism 
has been shown by manufacturers 
in considering this problem. They 
have continued to operate on the 
old inflated discount structure, 
which has become more and more 
meaningless in the face of price- 
cutting at the retail level. Indeed, 
the inflated discount structure was 
an open invitation to price-cutting. 

Whether GE has shrunk the 
margins far enough remains to be 
seen. But as one price-cutter was 
forced to admit, the action at least 
is ‘a step in the nght direction.” 


| N GIVING its reasons for the move, 
GE made some 
that have a 
ent trends in distribution costs 
One important reason for cutting 
margins, GE says, is the fact that 
it, like other manufacturers, now 
issumes a bigger share of distribu 
tion and marketing expense. Manu 
facturers of branded goods today 


observations 
general bearing on pres- 


do a bigger job of preselling their 
lines. In effect, this has transferred 
some of the cost of distribution 


from distributors and retailers to 
the companies themselves. 

This shift has received, as it were, 
official recognition. It is quite pos 
sible that other companies may now 
follow GE’s lead in examining the 
services contributed by them in 
relation to those contributed by 
distributors and retailers, with im 
portant effects on the cost of dis 
tribution 


A SECOND important aspect of 
GE’s move was also under 
scored at the sessions last week. 
Reavis Cox of the University of 
Pennsylvania made this observation 
in a paper examining the different 
ways in which distribution costs 
are viewed by different segments of 
the economy 

“Struggles concerning dealer con 
tracts and margins seem to me 
to give evidence that manufacturers 
are increasingly looking upon dealer 
margins simply as prices paid for 
services and that they are to be 
bargained over like any other pur 
chases.” 

Cox’s remark provides the link 
between what is happening on the 
automobile and appliance fronts 
The car companies, like GE, are 
also trying to get their dealers to 
accept volume in lieu of high mar 
gins. This is not a welcome idea 
to many retailers, but it becomes 
fairly clear, from what is happening 
in autos and appliances, that in 
creasingly distribution is going to 
have to accept the new concept. 


| NDEED and this is the third im 
portant point to be derived from 
GE’s action—GE people would like 
to see dealers and retailers in gen 
cral stop thinking in terms of per 
centages and think instead in terms 
of dollars. Here it is in tune with 
other marketing thinking which 
holds that by concentrating on dis 
counts, retailers have forgotten that 
what really matters is what is left 
in the till after the business is done 

This point of view is being ac 
cepted by department store people 
In an effort to combat price-cutting 
in appliances, many of them are 
thinking once more in terms of 
volume rather than high markups 
It is quite likely that in this de 
emphasis of percentage thinking, 
the GFE. action will have its most 
significant effect 
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~ “Copy Cats” Make 
Costly Errors 


THAT BRUNING 
COPYFLEX ELIMINATES 


Mechanical copying with Copyflex 
eliminates transcription errors, slashes 
clerical time and cost. 


Make no mistake about it! Paperwork has forced 
many of your clerical employees to become “copy 
cats’’—and your company is wasting hundreds to 
thousands of dollars each month because of it. 
Again and again, they copy original information 
from one departmental form to another by hand. 
Their manual copying is slow, costly, and prone 
to errors that hamper vital operations. 

Modern Copyflex does the work of “copy cats’’ 
—faster, at far less cost, and without errors. 
Basic information is written only once — depart. 
mental copies are mechanically reproduced from 
the original action paper. Letter-size copies are 
produced at less than a penny each for materials. 
Copyflex one-writing systems speed and simplify 
purchasing, production, shipping, invoicing, ac- 
counting, and a host of other operations, They 





free personnel for other important work, give you 
tighter control of operations, save thousands of 
dollars. 

Copyflex machines are quiet, clean, odorless. 
They require only an electrical connection, can 
be operated by anyone. Mail coupon today, 





Find How Copyflex Can Simplify and Speed 
the Following Paperwork: 

Purchase Requisitions Accounting Reports 

Receiving Reports Payroll Records 

Bills of Material Invoices 


Desk top Mode! 100 Copyfiex copies orig- Consolidated Reports Tax Returns 

inals 11 inches wide by any length. Makes $ 50 Production Orders Sales Analyses 

up to 300 copies of different letter -size Shipping Notices Inventory Records 
. 


originals per hour 














P 
\ Charles Bruning Company, tnc., Dept. 12-£ 
| 4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, ilinols | 
| Please send me information on the Copyflex process | 
and Model 100 machine. | 
Copies anything typed, written, 
printed, or drawn on ordinary Name __ Title —— | 





Address 
City County Stote 


\ 
translucent paper — in seconds. Compeny 
Specialists in Copying since 1897 





CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 4700 Montrose Ave., Chicage 41, Illinois 
in Canada: Charles Bruning Company (Canede) Lid., 105 Church St., Torente 1, Ont. a [a aan Gan Gu Gam Ge Ge ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee es 

























































A MONKEY PACKAGE? 
(RIDICULOUS!) 

















Packaging live monkeys is unusvel, but 
then our customer had an unusual problem. 











Monkeys had to be truck transported for 
their ‘vaccine value" but they lacked the 
social training to keep the place clean 














Kennedy supplied the huge kraft paper 
truck liners that kept the trailer clean and 
usable for “next day” service 























One of the many Kennedy skills may solve 
your problem involving paper or plastic 
packaging 


enned 


CAR LINER AND BAG 
SHELBYVILLE 8, INDIANA 















































‘RENT YOUR CAR 
OR LEASE A FLEET 
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consult your ‘phone di 
rectory under “ NATIONAL Write 
for courtesy card and directory to 


~ OP tn ora Sere, 


"“KE-CABINET” Jt, 
KEEPS KEYS SAFE. HANDY ij 


@ Unite avaliable in 0 sizes holding from 
10 to 400 keys. Bach key has its own 
KE-TAG of durable, vuleanized fibre 
Por further information write Cushman 
& Denison Mig. Co Dept. BW. 159 
West 23rd &t., Mew York 11, N.Y 






























































































INDUSTRY'S IDEAL STATE 


Rhode Island 


WRITE RHODE ISLAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
ROOM Rt, STATE HOUSE, PROVIDENCE, ®. 1. 












“elues™.te the classified edvertiaing section of 
HUSINESS WEEK. Write for information 
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Mergers sweeping 
the food field are not a threat 
to independent retailers.” 


Robert W. Mueller, editor of Pro- 
gressive Grocer, said that he believes 
the chief impetus that lies behind the 
mergers of a number of large food re 
tailing chains with smaller ones is the 
difficulty that has been experienced by 
the large food chains in maintaining 
volume 

Ihe evidence Mueller presents: The 
ix biggest chains accounted for ap- 
proximately 25% of total retail food 
sales in 1941; in 1954 they accounted 
for only 23%. 


“i 


In department stores 
close competition may help 
rather than hinder sales.” 


I'he people at the American Market 
ing Assn. meeting heard this significant 
conclusion brought out by Michael 
Halbert of Alderson & Sessions, in a dis 
cussion of his company’s recent study 
of women shoppers (BW—Nov.12'55 
p58) 

Investigators discovered a shopping 
phenomenon that they termed “shop 
ping by store clusters.” ‘This means that 
women prefer to shop in stores that arc 
both close geographically and similar 
in character. ‘Tests in which women 
were asked to rate their first and second 
store preferences revealed that when 
the first choice was a store in a group 
composed of stores that were closely 
located and of the same character the 
second choice usually fell in this group, 
too. When the first choice was in a 
group varying either in geographical 
proximity or similarity of character the 
second choice usually was in another 
group. 

Closely related to store cluster shop 
ping is the question of how many stores 
1 shopper visits before making her 
purchase. The evidence shows that the 
vast majority of women buy in the first 
store visited. Over 90% of sales wer 
accounted for by the first two stores 
entered Halbert concluded, “This 
means that there is considerable justifi 
cation for retailer strategy which is 
designed to entice customers into the 
store.” 

Facts were presented bearing on two 
decisions faced by retailers: First, 
whether to carry a large variety of a 
few types of items (a deep assortment) 
or many lines with a few items in each 
line (a wide assortment), and second 





They Were Saying at AMA... 


whether to price in a narrow or wide 
range. 

Researchers found that customers 
preferred first of all the stores with wide 
product lines and wide price ranges. 
But their second choice was the other 
end of the rule, stores with deep assort 
ments and narrow price ranges. This 
means women prefer a definite policy 
on the matter one way or the other. 
lhe poorest showings were made by 
stores that tried to follow a middle 
course, with a medium product and 
price line 


“. .. Salesmen are work- 
ing their way down the ladder 
of success rather than up it.” 


That startling remark was only one 
of a number of provocative conclusions 
reached by Prof. Raymond W. Mack 
of Northwestern University when h« 
set out to explode a few “popular 
myths” about the salesman. In_ his 
talk Who Is the Salesman?, Mack 
told the audience that the salesman is 
not the gregarious “joiner” he is often 
depicted, that he doesn’t particularh 
like his job, and that he is an unstabl 
emplovee 

These views emerged from Mack 
study of occupational behavior that in 
volved, among other things, comparin; 
a group of about 1,400 salesmen to a 
similar group of engineers and middle 
level bankers. His study revealed that 
salesmen are far more often sons of 
proprietors, managers, and professional 
people than of unskilled and semiskilled 
laboring families. Thus, says Mack, in 
terms of income and prestige they have 
moved down the social scale rather 
than up. As for joining, approximately 
two-thirds of the men queried either 
heid no memberships at all in associa 
tions or belonged to only one. 

When asked what they liked about 
their jobs, salesmen, unlike engineers, 
seldom mentioned the nature of the 
work itself. The chief interest was 
money. But this was a source of grave 
dissatisfaction. Vor example, the sales 
men on an average carned far less than 
the engineers, But in response to ques 
tions, they revealed that they expected 
to earn as much. As Mack phrased it, 
“most salesmen want incomes which 
less than 1% of the salesmen in the 
country get.” 

With incomes way below their hopes 
and with lack of interest in the job 
itself, salesmen make unstable em- 
ployees. Mack said that migratory 
workers are the only occupational group 
in the country that ranks lower in job 
stability than salesmen. Eno 
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Sentinel! of steel to guard our shores 


Texas Tower” be- 


cause it resembles those big barges used 


It's been called a 


to drill oil off-shore in the Gulf of 
Mexico. But there the similarity ends 
For this lonely steel structure, standing 
way out on the edge of the continental 
shelf, 110 miles east of Cape Cod, is a 
radar island. Its purpose is to flash an 
advance warning sO as to gain extra 
time for defense in case of a sudden air 
urtack on the United States 

The steel island is shown above as 
it appeared during installation. It is 
triangular, measuring 200 feet on a 
side. Of the vertical tubes in the picture 
those that extend above the deck are 
supports to be 


temporary removed 


when the installation is complet 
Permanent support comes from three 
massive steel legs 10 feet in diameter 
containing concrete for added weight 
and stability, and reaching down 48 
feet into the hard-packed sand of the 
ocean floor 

The island is essentially a two-story 
building, with air-conditioned quarters 
for the 50 members of the Air Force 
who man it and operate the long-range 
radar equipment, to be installed in 
three domes mounted on the deck 

Bethlehem Steel's shipyard at Quincy 


’ 


Mass., built this radar island for the 
Navy, the 


when the scructure is ready for opera- 


Air Force taking over 


tion. After it was launched, powerful 
tugs towed the island of steel to Bethle- 
hem’'s shipyard at East Boston, where it 
was outfitted, and from there on to its 
permanent location at sea 

Ihis is the first of a series of radar 
islands to be posted along the Atlantic 
Coast, from Newfoundland to Norfolk 
Va., providing a chain of far-seeing, 
wary eyes to keep a constant watch 
on the skies to the east 


gETHIEHEN 
BETHLEHEM STEEL gi 














ECONOMICS 





LAST WEEK'S MEETING of the American Economic Assn. was built around discussions of growth. It left everyone wondering . . . 


Why Economists Struck Out on 


ection ot | s 
mnual convention in New York 
last week tackled the hottest question 


\ cro 
it thei 


onomiusts 


of the mid-Twentieth Century: eco 
mi growth By mad large the 

’ 
mecting lett the 


on members of the 


impression 
profession 
m1 Outsiders—that economic growth 
ist too compli ited a subject for 

m ilone to handk 
But three major development 
t next to 

ts to avoid the question 

Lhe truggle of the underd 
countries to grow and—if they 
itch up with the ncher West 
The cold Wal 


h ive 


impossible for econ 


competition— 
which some day might get hot—be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the U.S., 
which victory or defeat can hang 
on the pace of industrial development 
¢ The unusually 
owth of the U.S 
ticularly in the 
the hope 


rapu postwar 
economy, pat 
boom vear 1955, and 
and fears to which this rapid 
growth gives rise 


¢ Disappointing—The problems arising 


98 Economics 


made the 
ubject of last week's meeting the hot 
But the way Ameri- 
im economists tackled these problems 


out of these development 


test one m years 
turned out to be disappointing—in fact 
bormg—to the participants themselves 
bormal in the 
picture were relatively lightly at 
tended and provoked little discussion 
either im the 
wrridors 


sCSSIONS as VOU Cali $cc 


ibove 
mecting rcoms or m the 
Uhere was widespread feeling among 
the economists that they had tailed to 
had much to contribute to 
this powerfully urgent subject—a sub 
which the national future and 
the outcome of the 
tional 
Some 


with 


prove they 
ject on 
present interna 
time of troubles” may depend 
economists left the meetings 
1 feeling that this failure might 
to have a healthy effect—by 
weaknesses and in 


turn out 
demonstrating the 
idequacies of contemporary economics 
For it increasingly clear that 
economics as it exists today is incapable 
of roving over the vast terrain covered 
by the concept of economic growth 

¢ Wide Boundaries—One of the 


became 


most 


brilliant economists of the Twentieth 
Century, the late Joseph Schumpeter, 
had already indicated before his death 
how wide the boundaries of the subject 
ire, how they stretch outside of ordin 
iry limits of economics. Understanding 
economic growth, he suggested, involves 
a study of such factors as 

e Physical environment, natural re- 
sources, commercial location, maritime 
opportunities 

¢ Social organization, including all 
of our such as property, 
contracts, credit systems, taxation, labor 


mstitutions, 


unions, public or corporative regulation 
of economic activity 

¢ Politics—meaning not 
tional elections and the 
duct of the 
such 
revolutions 


only na- 
day-to-day con- 
nation’s business, but also 

wars, inflations, 
or peaceful)—and 


about all such 


disturbances as 
violent 
people’s expectations 
events 

¢ Human only their 
number and their-tendencies to multi- 
ply, but also their qualities, moral, in- 
tellectual, and creative 
¢ National 


beings—not 


“spirit” —embodied in 
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a Hot Issue 


the people’s ideas and beliefs, religious 
or other, and their attitudes toward 
work, saving, risk-taking, and so on 
I'he factors listed clearly reach into 
areas far bevond the 
nomics itself 
¢ Stimulus—This necessity of pushing 
out the borders 
upon economists by the 


province of eco 


is thus being forced 
probiem of 
And it has already, 
according to Stanford 
Moses Abramovitz, “shaken the com 
placency of students with 
the sufficiency of their own specialtic 

Abramovitz thinks that “no other 
problem in 
stimulated efforts toward the 
tion of the 
problems of economic growth 

The brightest view of the 1955 
Arn icant ] conomic Assn convention 
would be that it marked the birth 
of a new and broader discipline 
tools of all the social 
and the 
rest—along with traditional economics 
¢ Slow Going—But it looked like a 
birth, W. Rostow, of the 


economnu growth 
University’s 


regard to 


recent decades have s0 
unihca 


social sciences as have the 


ion 
combining the 


science ociology, p ychology, 


verv slow 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
couldn't see getting the 
growth problem whipped into a mean 
ingful economic theory “for several fur 
ther decades.’ Rostow claborated this 
view in his chapter in the 677-page 
volume on Capital Formation and Eco- 
nomic Growth that the National Bureau 
of Economic Research brought out just 
in time for the convention 


economists 


l. The Theorists Began It 


The problem of growth itself is not 
new. It was certainly one of the major 
themes of earlier writers on economics 
—writers who tended to take the whole 
range of social problems for their field 
Adam Smith’s great theme was the 
problem of the wealth of nations and 
how it grows. Smith’s line, which ran 
down through John Stuart Mill and 
Alfred Marshall, went like this: A na 
tion—unless it’s gutted by wars—will 
grow at a rate determined by the in 
crease in the number otf its people and 
their willingness to save a part of theu 
income to build up capital. The growth 
in numbers—helped along by free trade 
among nations—will cause a widening of 
markets; and this will result in division 
of labor. Dividing up tasks of produc 
tion among many workers will increasé 
productivity, accelerate the whole 
growth process 
¢ Technology and Business—l'or Adam 
Smith, division of labor was a catch-all 
term that covered all technological 
progress. Mill and Marshall, on the 
other hand, saw technological change 
as a sort of outside factor, a gift of the 
scientists and engineers 

Schumpeter got back closer to Smith 
in 1egarding technology as a natural 
result of capitalist development. But 
Schumpeter saw growth not as a kind of 
inhuman, vegetable process, but as 
somcthing caused by people—especially 
by businessmen, who tried to stimulate 
the technicians and to put technical 
innovations to practical use 
¢ A Long Line—But economists have 
by no means had a monopoly on the 
fashioning of theories of growth, which 
are really nothing more nor less than 
theories of histerv or social change. ‘The 
literature of the Seventeenth to th 
I'wenticth Century is full of mighty 
theories and proph sies to rai onl 
those of Condorcet, Marx, Max Weber 
Oswald Spengler, Amold Toynbee 


ll. Army of Specialists 


Until the growth problem disturbed 
Twentieth Century 


economists had been content to deal 


their peace, most 
with the simpler, narrower problems of 
production and distribution, measure 
Schumpe 
ter, a prophet himself, was expressing 


1id he shared 


ment of economic activities 


the general view when h« 





Build on a 
tight budget 
with no regrets 











Butler die-formed steel makes a tailored 
finish. Note neat eaves and roof ridge, 
mitered joints where walls meet roof. 


Choose BUTLER 


factory-finished 
steel buildings... 


You see more and more metal used on 
new business buildings nowadays. Cost 
explains part of it—better performance 
a good deal more. Butler adds an extra 
that makes metal buildings even more 
attractive price-wise—mass production. 
This gives you the benefit of a highly 
specialized engineering staff—plus pre 
cision-formed members that assemble 
into a permanent, strong, weether-tight 
structure. Butler buildings are so eco- 
nomical that they are widely used for 
yet so well made you'll 
find them used everywhere for factories, 
offices, stores. Don’t sacrifice quality 
when building money is tight —use Butler 
steel buildings. Get all the facts... mail 
coupon today. 


aD 


Manutecturers of 
Ol Equipment ® Steel Buildings * Farm Equipment 
Ory Geaners Etquipment © Special Products 


warchouses 


Factories of 
Konsos City, Mo. © Galesburg, i. © Minneapolis, Minn, 
Richmond, Calif. © Birmingham, Ala, © Houston, Texas 


BPR ee eo okey 


For prompt reply address office neorest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


7313 E. 19th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo 
GISA Sixth Ave., 6.£., Minneapolis 14, Minn 
101) Avenue W, Enstey, Birmingham, Ala 
Dept. 135A, Riehmend, Calif 

Please mall more information on Butler steel 
buildings 


Nome 


Address 
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(Advertisement) 


CUTS VALVE COSTS 


Process and plant engineers report 
that Rockwell-Nordstrom lubricated 
valves are solving many maintenance 
and down time problems before they 
start. Pressurized lubricant insures a 
leakproof seal between the plug and 
the valve body, eliminates metal-to- 
metal friction, and protects parts 
corrosive-erosive materials. 
minimized maintenance, 


against 


Result: 


iF YOUR 
FIRM 
OPERATES 
iTS OWN 
TRUCKS 


lowest o yerating cost, longer life. 
Rockwell-Nordstrom, the original 
lubricated plug valve, is available in a 
complete range of sizes for wrench, 
gear, or power operation on any serv- 
ice. And they cost no more, often less, 
than ordinary valves. For more de- 
tails, write: Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company, 400 N, Lexington Ave., 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


can lower repair 


costs, increase operation efticiency, 
and improve your satety record 


u operate 4 
casure the com 


chs and drivers 


iph i in a irate recording 
ter that mounts casly on the dash 

I m the wax-coated chart that is in 
Je the tamper-proot aluminum case 
mplete and permanent record of 

e inp When truck started — Stopped— 


ld Distance between stops Easy-to- 


read illuminated dials also show tme of day, 
n.p.h. and total mileage. Tachograph models 
which indicate and record engine f.p.m, are 
ilso available. There's the added safety advan- 
tage of the red warning light that signals the 
driver whenever your company’s predetermined 
peed limit is exceeded 

Learn the full facts about Tachographs. The 
coupon below brings a copy of Bulletin SU-3 

it tells the whole Tachograph story 


Wadner Electric Grporation 6460 Piymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo 


Please send «@ copy of Bulletin $U-3. 


Nome and Position ——_ 
Company 


Address 





City — 


We operctei£.ii_£_.. Vehicles 
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the aversion to “theories” or “philoso- 
phies” of history. 

“They were at best,” said Schumpe- 
ter, “premature attempts at exploiting 
inadequate historical formation, and 
at worst, rank dilettantism, the prod- 
ucts of preconceived ideas—or ideolo- 
gical fantasy even—rather than of serious 
research.” 

The typical American economist to- 
day shrinks in terror from committing 
the sins of “‘rank dilettantism” and “‘ide- 
ological fantasy.” He will give you “seri- 
ous research” until he breaks the heart 
of the typographers who have to set all 
those tables—or (if he is an econome- 
trician) all those diagrams and mathe- 
matical equations. ‘The economics pro- 
fessor today is characteristically a man 
who has specialized intensively on a 
particular area of economics. 
¢ Outnumbering the Problem—This 
specialization has left individual Amer 
can economists not too well prepared to 
face up to a broad-ranging subject such 
as economic growth—one that overruns 
the separate economic specialties. 

But since the vast problem couldn't 
be ducked, the American Economic 
Assn. sought to overwhelm it by sheer 
force of numbers. So a host of spe- 
cialists delved into: 

¢ The production economics of 
economic growth. 

e¢ The consumption economics of 
economic growth 

¢ The value and pricing aspects of 
growth. 

¢ The income distribution aspects 
of growth 

¢ Government expenditures and 
the long-run goals of growth. 

¢ Government expenditures and 
the short-run goals of growth 

e The monetary role in balanced 
economic growth 
¢ Confusion—But it was a question 
whether this massive attack did more 
to clarify or more to confuse the ques 
tion—cither in its total impact or in 
individual sessions on particular topics. 
Here's what you heard, for example, 
on monetary policy and growth 

¢ Charles R. Whittlesey, of the 
University of Pennsylvania: “For the 
present, economu growth must be con- 
tent to be . . . a somewhat platitudinous 
expression of good intentions rather 
than a concrete determinant of central 
banking policies.” 

e Edward S. Shaw, Stanford: “‘Eco- 
nomic growth should be elevated to the 
top pedestal of policy objectives.” 

¢ Howard S. Ellis, California: 
“Economic growth as an objective is 
extraneous and even pernicious.” 


lil. In Search of a Prophet 


Judging by last week's performance 
in New York, it looked, to paraphrase 
a famous dramatic review, as though 
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the economists had tackled growth, 
but growth had won. 

What seemed most desperately lack 
ing was somebody with a fresh, com 
prehensive view of the problem, who 
could give shape and meaning to 
the endeavors of the individual special- 
ists 

I'he convention seemed in search of— 
certainly, in need of—a prophet to pull 
the big problem into sharp focus 

In economics, a fresh theory full of 
insight—one cutting through vast areas 
of confusing detail—has in the past 
proved the best method of stimulating 
empirical research, opening up large 
areas for policy change. The essentially 


ibstract Keynesian doctrine had that 
effect on research regarding unemploy 
ment, monetary and fiscal matters, na 
tional income, forecasting, and othe 
fields. 

At other times it has happened (for 
instance, with the concept of monopo 
listic competition) that a 
bright idea has turned into a fad, and 


seemingly 


many economists have wasted their time 
trving to say something original and 
profound about a vast subject that de- 
fies their limited art. Last weck’s con 
vention prompted a number of the 
cconomists present to come to that con 
clusion regarding the attack on the 
problem of economic growth. 


Family Fight Over Credit 


Head of New York Federal Reserve attacks present 


controls as too limited. He wants more detailed measures, 


including regulation of consumer credit. 


A long-smouldering fight within the 
Federal Reserve System blew up into 
1 blaze last week at the annual joint 
meeting of the American Economic 
Assn. and the American Finance Assn 
(page 98). Allan Sproul, president of 
New York’s Federal Reserve Bank, took 
part of his speech to dress down econ 
tailing to deal with cur 
problems. He 
a fight with 
with 


omists for 
rent also de 
liberatels a large 
body of lederal 
Reserve officials on some major issues of 
credit policy 

Sproul served 
prepared to 
fronts 

Specific credit controls. Sproul] wants 
to supplement the present general and 
indirect controls over the total volume 
of credit with selective controls over 
consumer credit and mortgages. He 
favors permanent reinstatement of the 
authority under which the Federal Re 
serve administered Regulations W and 
X. This would that, when the 
ed considered it such in 
dustries as autos would have the 
on which their products were sold set 
in Washington 

Money market operations. Sproul is 
against the present technique that 
limits the Fed to dealing only in 91-day 
lreasury bills. He wants the Fed’s 
Open Market Committee to be free to 
directly the 
And he 


ccononmic 
picked 


economists and 


that he was 
three major 


notice 
battle on 


mean 
necessary, 
terms 


influence entire interest 
rate structure 
that freedom 

The Open Market Committee. Sproul 
wants the present composition of the 
group—the seven governors of the Board 
and five of the 12 Fed bank presidents 

to remain unchanged. He warned 


that he would fight any ional 


wants it to use 


Congr 
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attempt to destroy the committee by 
giving its powers to the governors alone 

Sproul’s stand on these three issuc 
reveals that he has reached the point of 
a public break with the Federal Re 
serve Board in general and with 
Fed Chmn. William Martin in par 
ticular 
¢ Interventionist—The No. | man in 
the biggest of the regional Fed banks, 
Sproul has advocated a 
brand of intervention in the 
money and credit markets than Martin 
But until been 
carried out within the 

Sproul’s demand for permanent au 
thority to use Regulation W and X will 
meet with approval from many congress 
men. Rep. Wright Patman of Texas 
and Sen. John Sparkman of Alabama 
have both criticized the lack of controls 
over these areas 

Actually, Sproul wants specific con- 
trols because he thinks the general 
weapons of restraint do not operat 
fast enough. As he sees it, the “temp 
tation to abuse consumer credit in boom 
times” makes it 
stability. He wants to use a specific con 
trol to make sure that it doesn’t get out 
of hand 
¢ Detailed Controls—Sprou!’ 
for a program of money market opera 
tions that would direct 
Structure of interest rate 
from his doubts about the effectivene 
of general control He and Chmn 
Martin have had a long dispute over 
this point and particularly over the wa 
it applies to the Fed’ 
operations 

Ihe main task of the Open Market 
Committee is to influence the nation 


credit supply (BW—Mar.19’55,p110 


much more 


\ IZOTOUS 


now, the dispute has 


system 


1 serious source of in 
demand 


influence th 
ilso rise 


open market 


It does this through the sale or pur 
chase of government securities for the 
Ked’s portfoho, Any purchase of se 
curitics adds to the reserves of the bank 
system, thus increasing the credit sup 
ply; and any sale decreases reserves and 
credit, 

Under Martin, the committee has 
dealt mainly in 91-day ‘Treasury bills, 
the shortest-term government security 
It is Martin's shared by a ma 
jority of the that the “bills 
only” policy causes a minimum dis 
turbance to the interest rate structure 
Martin has argued that dealing in a 
broader range of securities would lead 
to a rigging of interest rates and an 
end to the concept of a free market 

Sproul thinks that sticking to bills 
liumits the ability of the led to carry out 
credit policy. He wants to influence 
directly the interest rate structure by 
buying and selling securities of all ma 
turitic Hle is against pegged bond 
priccs, but he wants to “nudge the mar 
ket in the direction sought by credit 
policy.” 

Undoubtedly, Sproul felt emboldened 
for this change because the 
Fed temporarily abandoned its bills-only 


view, 
system, 


to argue 


policy during the ‘Treasury’s December 
financing (BW—Dec.24'55,p24), Sproul 
has always felt that the Fed must 
the ‘Treasury's financing operations as a 
matter of routine. But the fact that he 
admitted he was still fighting a losing 
battle is evidence that a majority of 
lederal Reserve officials still 
aid to the ‘Treasury as a desperation 
measure 
¢ To Fight or Not—The Federal Re 
serve Board did not comment on 
Sproul Martin, fos 
would like to avoid an open battle and 
would rather keep the dispute in the 
family 

But Sproul seems intent on a public 
battle. Tle demonstrated this in outlin 
ing his stand on the composition of the 
(pen Market Committee. Patman and 
other criticized the committee 
because Fed bank presidents take part 
in its decisions. The presidents, Pat 
tools of 


issist 


consider 


statements one, 


have 


man has chi ged, are com 
mercial bankers 

Not so, said Sproul, The presidents 
serve in the public interest, and provide 
first hand impressions of business con 
that the 
elsewhere 
¢ Whose Ox?—Sproul’s defense of the 
present committee is understandabl 
He himself i And his New 
York bank system's ac 
count 

By stating that he would fight for the 
present setup, Sproul was attacking the 
Board, and Martin, for keeping silent 
His speech was designed to make the 
Federal Reserve Board take a stand 
for or against the proposal in Con- 
eress. ND 


dition governors cannot get 


1 member 
manages the 
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THE MARKETS 





Buyers Were Picky and Choosy 




































Some of the leaders . .. 


1954 1955 Range 

Close High lew 
Evans Products ....$ 8.42 $ 26.87 $ 7.87 
Schering Corp, .... 24.12 57.75 22.00 
Reynolds Metals ... 24.45 60.00 21.87 


Seiberling Rubber .. 8.62 20.37 8.37 
Kaiser Aluminum 


GO GRO cecctics VOe 43:37 18.62 
Visking Corp. ..... 66.00 127.00 68.00 
Aluminum Co. ..... 45.00 88.00 42.87 
American-Hawaiian 

a. a . 71.00 130.00 62.50 


Peoria & Eastern Ry. 56.75 97.00 52.00 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 17.62 30.25 15.75 


Bath Iron Works ... 34.25 72.75 33.50 
Dayton Rubber 1. Wee 28.37 17.25 
Zenith Radio . 89.50 142.50 86.00 
U. S. Steel 36.84 62.25 33.75 


American Potash 'B’' 70.00 111.50 67.00 
Delaware & Hudson 55.50 86.00 51.50 


Fruehauf Trailer 37.37 56.87 34.25 
Royal McBee .. 20.62 32.87 19.00 
Bethlehem Steel 109.12 169.50 101.50 
Emerson Electric ... 19.12 29.00 19.00 
Rohm & Haas .....266.00 400.00 257.00 
Superior Steel . 20.50 33.37 18.25 
Armco Steel ...... 36.00 53.62 32.62 
Beaunit Mills sexe ae 38.62 22.12 
Addressograph- 

Multigraph ..... 88.00 130.00 77.50 


... and some of the also-rans 




















1954 1955 Range 
Clese High low 
American Cable & 
Radio 9.50 9.75 6.12 
American Motors 12.00 13.37 8.50 


Anderson, Clayton 45.00 44.50 32.37 
Westinghouse Electric 80.50 83.25 53.25 


Cone Mills 23.37 24.87 17.00 
Admiral Corp 28.75 30.25 20.25 
International Min. & 

Chem cen eee 41.50 28.50 
Lehn & Fink 21.62 22.00 16.00 
Fedders-Quigan 13.00 13.37 9.00 
Studebaker-Packard 13.62 15.37 9.00 
P. Lorillard , 25.75 25.87 20.00 
Bullard Co. ». 41.78 47.87 27.12 
Elliott Co Sree 31.87 20.25 
Pet Milk rc. 73.50 48.25 
American Agric, 

Chem. Pere 91.50 70.00 
Schenley Industries... 26.37 27.37 20.00 
Celanese . o coe eee 26.25 19.12 
Gamewell Co. ..... 34.87 39.00 28.12 






20th Century-Fox Film 29.75 31.62 24.25 
Penn.-Texas Corp. .. 22.00 22.87 17.50 









Carrier Corp. ...... 62.50 64.75 48.12 
Atlantic Coast Line.. ~* 00 59.50 41.25 
National Biscuit 75 45.25 37.50 
N.Y., N. Haven & 

Hartford ....... 34.37 39.00 28.00 





Abbott Laboratories. 48.37 48.37 37.87 











1955’s ‘‘Market of Stocks’’ 


lest 1955 Gains 
Week Maximum Now 
$ 2475 219.1% 193.9% 
52.00 139.4 115.6 
52.37 145.4 114.2 
18.25 1363 111.7 
41.87 117.7 110.2 
124.25 92.4 88.3 
83.50 95.6 85.6 
121.00 83.1 70.4 
95.00 70.9 67.4 
29.00 71.7 64.6 
55.62 109.5 62.4 
28.00 62.1 60.0 
142.00 59.2 58.7 
57.87 69.0 57.1 
108.75 59.3 55.3 
85.50 55.0 54.1 
56.87 52.2 52.2 
31.25 59.4 51.6 
164.50 55.3 50.8 
28.50 517 49.1 
395.00 50.4 48.5 
30.37 62.8 48.1 
53.25 489 47.9 
36.75 55.3 47.8 
130.00 47.7 47.7 
lost 1955 Goins 
Week Maximum Now 
6.12 426 —35.6 
8.75 411.4 —27.1 
32.87 —1.1 —27.0 
58.75 +34 —27.0 
17.62 +64 —24.6 
21735 +¢+3.2 —24.3 
$0.02 $1.2 246.1 
16.62 +18 —23.1 
10.00 +28 —23.1 
10.50 +128 —22.9 
20.12 +05 —21.9 
33.00 +147 —21.0 
23.12 +104 —199 
54.00 +97 —19.4 
71.25 +440 —19.0 
21.50 +38 —18.5 
21.12 +1.5 —18.4 
28.75 +118 —17.6 
24.75 +63 —168 
18.50 +40 —159 
55.00 +346 —12.0 
45.12 416.7 —11.5 
39.00 434 —109 
30.75 +13.5 —10.5 
43.37 0.0 —10.3 


@eviintss weee 
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lhe outstanding characteristic of the 
1955 stock market was its high degree 
of selectivity. Look at the shares listed 
at the left, and you'll see why an in- 
vestor’s appraisal of whether the bull 
market is alive or dead depends on 
what issues he has been holding. 

Of course, when an issue has been 
up 219% from its 1954 close, then 
closes 1955 only 194% above it, as 
Evans Products did, you won’t hear 
much squawking from shareholders. 
But other issues were up anywhere from 
10% to well over 15% at times during 
the vear, vet closed the year with losses 
ranging from 27% to 11%. ‘These 
are the ones that hurt 
¢ Tamer Bull—In retrospect, it is ob- 
vious that 1955 provided a much tamer 
bull market than 1954. The biggest 
slacking-off in the rate of the price rise 
came in the last half of the vear. Stand- 
ard & Poor's index of 50 industrial 
stocks gained around 30% for the vear, 
compared to 52% in 1954. But the 
character of the 1955 market is better 
revealed in a couple of other statistics. 

In 1954, the year’s gains were split 

about 50-50 in each half of the vear. 
Last vear, 23% of the gain came in the 
first 64 months, only 7% in the last 
54 months. December, 1954, brought 
a 6% gain for the industrials, while last 
month showed no gain whatever. 
e Choosy Rise—The selectivity of the 
labored ascent of the last few months 
of the year is underlined even more by 
the figures for more than 1,000 Big 
Board issues compiled by Harold Clay- 
ton of Hemphill, Noyes & Co 

From the time of Pres. Eisenhower's 
heart attack to yearend, about 52% of 
those issues rose 14 points or more. 
Another 22% were up less than that 
or were unchanged. Nearly 26% were 
actually lower than their Sept. 26 clos- 
ing price. . 

e New Start—The new vear’s first ses- 
sion may not have seemed auspicions 
compared to 1955's opener, but Street- 
ers didn’t complain too loudly. The 50 
industrials were off 3.67 points, com- 
pared with a gain of 9.30 points on Jan. 
3, 1955 But that dav’s movements 
a vear ago, centering about GM’s 
rumored stock split, resulted in the 
Fulbright hearings and a margin hike. 

The fact that there is no reason for 
such an aftermath this year was about 
the only solace Wall Street's bulls 
could find, however, to make up for 
the absence of the hoped-for yearend 
rally. 

As one analyst said, “The vearend 
tally evidently began and ended on 
Dec. 30.” eno 
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Why roll dice? 


When to trade in old typewriters is not a 
matter of “7 come 11.” It is a matter of % 
economics. : ROVAL 
For example: After x years your old type- . 
writers cost too much to service . . . turn out 
bad-looking work. It follows that at the end Seeeeeenennneonae 
of x years the time has come to trade in for  RAREBA.A.A:..: 
new Royal Standards. mm 2 ees. ts st Eto: hk, 


— Sew eae ae aaa ee 


They enable your typists to do more and 
better work. They take less time out for repairs. 





As part of the “‘typing-station” picture— 
salary, rent, heat, light and typewriter sup- 
plies—one new Royal costs less than 1% of the 


entire charge. CYAL 
Question: How many years is x years? The standard 


number varies with the business. Your Royal 
Representative will be happy to study your 
case and make a recommendation. toyal Typewriter Company, Divtston of Royal McBee Corporation 


electric « portable + Roytype® business supplies 








Ci’ REMOTE 
WEIGHT RECORDS 


TABULATED 


Weight data can now 
flow automatically into 
card punch records 
from aremotely located 
scale...An IBM Model 
526 is shown as the 
receiving unit, 


Weight records can be 
transmitted to an add- 
ing machine and 
printed on the tape and 
inserted tickets with 
ability to totalize 
weight on the tape 
Clary Model 9310 
shown. 





A completely new con- 
cept of weight indica- 
tion! From a remotely 
located scale, illumi 
nated digital weight 
indication is obtained 





Through Toledo's new electronics sys- 
tem of remote data handling, weight 
data is no longer limited as to form, or 
close proximity to the point of origin. 
Weights can now go anywhere. . . and 
appear in tabulated, added, recorded, or 
digital-indicated form. This greatly 


TOLEDO. 
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The weight indication 
passes through a Tole 
do digital scanner and 
electronic counter and 
translator to provide 
an accurate signal thar 
Operates these remote 

evices to bring 
weights anywhere in 
the form most useful 
to you. 


extends the capabilities of TOLEDO. 
mation throughout production, and 
assures maximum cost control accuracy. 
What is your weight control problem? 
Write for bulletins on new Toledo re- 
mote digital-indication and recording. 
Toledo Scale Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Headquarters for 
SCALES 





Wall St. Talks... 


. . . about stock market 
prospects . . . typical holder 
of open-end fund shares... . 
drop in Norwich stock. 


Whither the stock market now? 
Here are two prominent Street opin 
ions—Moody’s: “Nearby prospects, the 
next month or so, probably favorable 
year-ahead prospects, probably unfavor 
able; long-term prospects, very favor 
able.” Walston & Co.’s Edmund W 
labell: “I believe the 1956 range (of 
the Dow-Jones industrial average that 
closed 1955 at 487) will be a 520 high 
ind 430-420 low.” 


Holders of open-end investment trust 
shares aren't quite the “little fellow” 
type of investor as many people have 
long believed. ‘The typical holder, ac 
cadiien to a National Assn. of Invest 
ment Companies’ survey, has an annual 
income of $7.000. holds $4.900 worth 
of fund shares, owns $12,900 worth of 
other corporate stocks, has $3,600 in 
the bank or in savings bonds, and also 
holds $9,260 worth of life insurance 


Norwich Pharmacal took steps Mon- 
day to scotch the rumors that were held 
largely responsible recently for send 
ing its shares rocketing 62%, or from 
$33.37 to $54. Pres. Melvin C. Eaton 
said there is no indication that am 
group is trying to take over the com 
pany, and he labeled ridiculous tly 
yarn that profits of new drugs Norwich 
hopes to start marketing this fall will 
more than double its 1955 income by 
1957. (Profits in 1955, he said, ran 
iround $3 a share and should total 
some $3.50 in 1956.) Streeters ap 
plauded Eaton’s action, but the market 
didn’t—on receipt of the news the price 
of Norwich stock dropped $3.95 


Causing this week’s sharp sell-off in 
the aircraft stocks was news that a 
House armed services subcommittee 
will try to find out if Uncle Sam has 
been getting his money's worth lately 
on military aircraft (page 84) 


1955's most actively traded com- 
mons: On the Big Board: GM, which 
split 3-for-1 last year, took top honors. 
lhe issue racked up a pre-split 4,102,- 
700-share trading volume and a 3,013,- 
800-share total after the split was con- 
summated. Pennsylvania RR, with 
trades involving 6,309,000 shares, came 
in second. On the American Exchange: 
Webb & Knapp, which closed at $2.37, 
led with 6,336,000 shares; runner-up 
was Sapphire Petroleum ($3.06) with 
4.524.800 shares 
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JOSEPH P. SPANG JR. 


“A majority of 


the employees 
at Gillette...” 


“The United States Savings Bonds program is good for 


the personal security of the bond buyer— good for the 
security and economy of the Country. A majority of the 
employees at Gillette Safety Razor Company purchase 
Savings Bonds the payroll savings way. Under this plan 
they find it easy to save a tidy sum for retirement years 
to pay that unex pec ted bill, or meet the expense of other 


emergencies that arise. 


6 JOSEPH P. SPANG JR., President 
The Gillette Company 


The United States Government does not pay 


thanks, for their patriotic donation 


lor this 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


If less than 50% of your employees are enrolled in the 
Payroll Savings Plan if you have not conducted a 
person to-person Canvass In the past two years (or if 
you do not have the Plan), act now! Telephone, wire or 
write to Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury Depart- 
Washington, D. ¢ 


your State Director, who will be glad to help you con 


ment You will hear promptly from 


duct a person-to-person canvass that will put an appli- 
cation blank in the hands of every employee That is all 
you have to do. Your « mployees will do the rest. T hey 


want to save for their personal security, 


advertising. The Treasury Department 


the Advertising Council and 


The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, In 








SHAw WAlnie 


office guide 
wee ‘This book can save you 


rom ree Orrnme 


uum: thousands of hours! 


ee ee a eliminate wasted time Here vou se 


IDEAS AND EQUIPMENT TO EASE eight simplified finding systems that 


pay for themselves. Hundreds of other 
AND SHORTEN OFFICE WORK system ideas throughout the book 
Modernizing? Moving? Expanding? — Your 
first move should be to get Shaw 
Walker's Office Guide There never was 
such a complete colorful, idea pac ked 


eee eee eee ee eee eee 


Savings begin immediately when you get this book. From its 292 pages 


you can make a buying “tour” in minutes that otherwise would take encyclopedia of information to help 


hours of time and energy and would be impossible even in large cities. you plan, save time, save money. 

Here is the world’s most extensive line of office desks, chairs, filing Invaluable for executives Planning sug 

gestions, time-saving facilities, space 

requirements, covered in detail. Hun 

described and plainly priced dreds of ideas developed by Shau 
Walker's **Time-Engineering”’ 


cabinets, fireproof equipment and systems. Over 5,000 items pictured, 


Cut office costs Office costa skyrocket New fireproof desks and files.(ireat ad 
Overhead cutting into your profits vances have been made in fire protect 
preige 44 you'll find help Handily ing business records Maybe you re “eee eee eee eeeeeeeeneneeeee 
vlexed for quick reference are a dozen living dangerously without this infor 
Just off the press 
ctieal ideas you can put to action mation. Find out what it is, how versa 


iv ulfing office coast tile it is how it protects right at point FREE to qualified people 


What's new in color styled offices ? Dr ib oft use 16 models for you to examune 7 ).page Office Guide i ostiy to 
rhe offices iffect employee morale Space a problem 7 Dozens of ways to prepare Murally we nt give it to 
, ust ¢ ore bu f nd re purchas 
In the Shaw-Walker Office Guide you'll economize on your present space or pe 1 
ing or office ¢ Cu ¢, you d fy for 
ee the very newest in modern color plan efficiently for new space. Office 6° , . 
oOpy and ¥ vo o have it 
tvied turniture tenutifully pr tured apace if expensive Find out how you FREE. Ple ay 
ll four new colors can make it pay you terhead or phone you base~ Wi alhes 
Ideas to Simplify Filing Records.."There's a representative 


’ full chapter of ideas on how you can eee eee eee eee eeneneeneeaeeee 
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Executive Offices at Muskegon 47, Mich. Branches and Exclusive Dealers in 416 cities 








PERSONAL BUSINESS 





BUSINESS WEEK You may have made a sound New Year’s resolution—to live within 
JAN. 7. 1956 your income. And right now you may be wondering how you can do it. 


There’s a good chance that you don’t do so now—even if you make big 
money. Accountants say that the failure of seemingly well-off businessmen 
to make ends meet is extremely common. 


For some reason, they say, executives have difficulty applying to their 
private lives the very principles that have put them where they are in 
business. 

A BUSINESS WEEK 


What is the solution? Contrary to what. you may think, it is not an 
arbitrary budget. Instead, it calls only for a little common-sense manage- 
ment of basic personal finances, reserving for yourself complete freedom 
in how you spend. 


SERVICE 


This is a great deal different from setting up a budget. There is little 
doubt among the experts that the arbitrary budget has become both out- 
moded and unworkable as an effective means of controlling personal income. 
It is far too rigid a system to fit today’s complex way of life. 


Budgets were once a sensible financial tool for families. They worked 
well in the era of the 10- or 12-hour day and the six-day week. Life was 
much less complicated: It consisted mainly of work and sleep; leisure time 
was no problem. Wants were limited. 


In other words, the temptation and the opportunity to spend money 
were almost nil, whereas now, in mid-Twentieth Century, both are almost 
unlimited. 


Therefore a budget is too inflexible these days—so much so that it 
allows no room for necessary give-and-take even on a low-income level. 
It’s even more impractical for executives, since they have a wider choice 
of ways to use their disposable income. 

You will do much better in managing your money, then, if instead of 
a budget you apply a few simple procedures. Here is what top personal 
financial consultants recommend as an effective working basis: 

Set down on paper the amount of income you have available over a 
given period of time—say six months or a year. Then write down all your 
fixed and unavoidable expenses—items such as income tax, real-estate and 
other taxes, interest and amortization payments, other debts, insurance 
premiums, savings, and the like. 

Deduct the sum of all these from your complete actual income. The 
balance, of course, is what you will have available for day-to-day living 
expenses. 


It is important for you to remember that you should have a sense of 
freedom as to how you spend this balance; you can buy with it what you 
want, placing your values as you wish—but always remembering that 
spending more than you earn is poor personal management. 

But right here is the crucial point in successful money management. 
Here is where the experts say many executives get an attitude that is a bit 
too free, and spend themselves into the red before the year is out. What 
happens is that they are likely to consider this balance a more-or-less elastic 
thing even after they have made a big purchase. 


PAGE 107 For example, you should feel free to take your family on a month’s 
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cruise, say, this winter. But if you do, you should adjust this expense into 
your “working money” and readjust your other activities downward. Other- 
wise, you will overspend. 


In the same way, the amateur boating enthusiast can indulge his fancy 
by distributing the financial load over the year. Even in the matter of 
food, there is the possibility of wide extremes. The family that likes to 
entertain in gourmet style must figure the cost as a supplement to normal 
food allowances. 


All this may sound too theoretical to work out. But put into practice, 
this little time spent in planning may surprise you by giving you more for 
your money. Certainly it will mean freedom from worry, and peace of mind. 


Dry skin is a common winter annoyance in cold climates. Its effects 
can range anywhere from an unpleasant sensation to painful rawness. 


The skin is likely to start drying out when the relative humidity falls 
below 60%. Then cold air constricts the superficial blood vessels, inter- 
fering with oil and sweat secretions. 


Other factors act as irritants—too many hot baths, alcohol rubdowns, 
too much contact with alkaline soaps and detergents, too much alkali in 
the water supply, too little humidity in the heated air of your house. 


If your skin is excessively dry, you should consult your doctor. Prob- 
ably he will prescribe a lotion or ointment that includes some medication. 
If the dryness isn’t too bad, try experimenting with lotions yourself. Ani- 
mal, vegetable, or mineral preparations, under various trade names, may 
be enough to do the job. Even light mineral oil is adequate for some people. 


Note that most of these preparations work better as preventives than 
as cures for dry skin. If you know that dry skin is a problem, try using 
them before your skin dries out, applying at bedtime. They give a pro- 
tective coating that excludes air, prevents evaporation of water from 
the skin. 


People with extremely dry skin may feel they can’t tolerate baths at 
all, and limit their bathing to sponge baths. But sometimes just two or 
three teaspoonfuls of an oil lotion in their bath will be enough to offset 
bathing’s drying effects. 


— @— 
Note for your calendar: Jan. 16 is the last day for you to amend your 


estimated tax for 1955. Also, it is the deadline for payment of the final 
installment of your estimated tax. 


Snowed-in boating fans can start planning for next summer if they or 
their communities are interested in having launching ramps, docks, or piers 
built for small boats. 


A new 18-page booklet just published by the Outboard Boating Club 
of America gives several plans, estimated cost, tells how to get permits, 
how to get working drawings prepared, awarding contracts. The booklet 
is free from OBC at 307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 


Another dividend on GI insurance is due this year. Remember that 
this dividend is not taxable income, but instead is a reduction in premium 
cost. Therefore you are not required to report it. 
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for over 26 years U. S. Rubber Expansion Joints 
have been doing just that! 


New Orleans nestles in a saucer. Surrounded by water, many 
of its areas are below sea level. Add to this one of the heaviest 
rainfalls in the country (as much as 15 inches in 17 hours) 
and you can see that this glamour city could easily be flooded. 

But the New Orleans S&WB* keeps the city’s feet dry by 
means of a pumping system that carries off the rain. Turbo- 
generators supply the power not only to operate this drain- 
age pumping system but also the separate sewage pumping 
and the water supply systems. 

26 years ago, one of these turbo-generators (in use 98% 
of the time) was equipped with 5 United States Rubber Com- 
pany Expansion Joints. Why? To allow for contraction and 
expansion in pipe lines, and to counteract vibration. Says 


Mechanical Goods Division 


the Chief engineer of the S&WB: “The U.S. Joints have 
never failed in all that time. lf any of them ever had, the tur- 
bine would be out of use.” 

U.S. Expansion Joints are widely used in the pipe lines of 
utility generating plants, municipal water supply systems, 
office and apartment buildings, ships— wherever pipe lines 
have to be protected against vibration, contraction and ex- 
pansion. These joints soon pay for themselves by eliminating 
expensive maintenance and replacement in pipe lines. They 
eliminate noise. Once installed, you can count on years of 
trouble-free service. U.S. Expansion Joints are obtainable 
at any of the 27 “U.S.” District Sales Offices, or write us at 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y 


*Sewerage and Water Boa: 
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Competing for an elite, big-city newspaper market 
takes special strategy. So young Ogden Reid is 
building up his New York Herald Tribune's big- 
name features (right), financial news (above) . 


To Capture Smart Readers 


At 30. Ogden R Reid 


youngest pub 
S. On 


Brownie) 


perhaps the 
ig-city daily in the | 
of the pro 


; ob is ore 


st man-sized—rebuniding the 


Herald 
his eftort 
ulation and 


Tribune 


have been success 
ulvertising lnag 
And though he keeps mum on 
heet 
ird ‘| 


dl 


hgures—his family, now 
generation, owns 
lock, stock, and 
’ idimit the paper 

ifortably” in the black in 1955 
It had been in the red since 1950 


¢ Battlefield—The big problem that al 


nbune 
Tribune 


i he clo« 


as and probably always will con 
front the Herald Tribune New 
York 


is the 
! rie 


The two papers are alike in many 


respects. Both appear in the morning; 
both 


pondents the 


maintain bureaus and corre 


world over each has 


financial sections; 
and their editorial pages are influential 
both locally and nationally 

Che Times and the Tribune support 
not only parallel 
gathering staffs, they must also keep 
and give space to platoons of editors 
such 
dance, books art 


large business and 


tremendous news 


in charge of subjects as stamps 


ind coins, the rods 


gardening, cooking, chess, 


and ‘TV 

Ihe Tribune, for example, has four 
staff Their reviews of 
sometimes obscure recitals can spell the 
difference 


1 ou 
md guns 


HOV iIes radio 


music critics 


between financial success and 


to a musician on a nationwide 
His backers are heavily dependent 


New York 


failure 
tour 
on the 
publicity 
The most similarity be 
tween the two papers, though, is that 
they compete for the 
udience, the segment of the popula 
tion with high educations and high in 


critics for advance 


important 


same limited 


comes 
¢ Lagging—Operating this way is ex 
pensive. It’s particularly hard on the 
Tribune. Of New York's seven major 
newspapers, it has the 
readership 

Audit Bureau of Circulation figures 
for the six months ended last Sept. 30 
give it a daily circulation of 345,462, 
compared with the Times's 534,376. For 


smallest daily 
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the big-prestige, multi-section, and po- 
tentially big-money-making Sunday edi- 
tion, the Trib’s 535,009 lags far behind 
the Times’s 1,149,467. ‘The city’s most 
widely read paper, however, is the tab 
loid Daily News, with a weekday circu 
lation of 2.1-million and a Sunday read- 
ership of 3.6-million 

I'raditionally, many New York and 
suburban businessmen who had both 
limes and Tribune delivered every 
morning have taken the Times to work, 
left the Trib fer their wives 

What has saved the Tribune is this 
Because it goes in large part to higher 
income readers, it is third highest in 
total advertising linage in the city 
¢Not Enough—The smaller paper's 
strategy, with its smaller budget and 
taff, has been to play up its major 
weapons: bright writing, a group of 
popular columnists, and clear, readabl 
make-up. ‘To an increasing degree, how 
ever, these weapons were proving not 
powerful enough 

The question whether New York 
could really support two such news 
papers was being answered more and 
more by a “No.” 

The Tribune, up to the time young 
Ogden Reid was named president last 
April, was drifting along. Its Sunday 
circulation was gradually falling off from 
the record 729.000 achieved in 1947. 

While costs mounted sharply, the 
rrib’s advertising revenues failed to 
keep up, putting the paper in an eco 
nomic squeeze. Belt tightening dictated 
that as more reporters left or were re 


“e 


HY GARDNER is the Trib’s JOHN CROSBY gives TV 


gossip columnist. and radio a going-over. 


a 


FRANCIS PERKINS, one of MARGUERITE HIGGINS, 


the music staff. world-roaming reporter. 


CLEMENTINE PADDLE- JOSEPH KASELOW’S spe- 


FORD is food columnist. cialty is advertising news 


are a big source of Tribune strength, each with its 
BY-LINES Many of the 


quota ot avid readers paper 5 popu 


lar staffers are also syndicated nationally 


FEATURES are another way the Trib looks to boost circula 


tion. Here Hy Gardner (glasses) and staff discuss 
the pocket-sized Sunday TV and Radio Magazine, 
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serving Industry through coordinated precision» technology 


@ Monulocturing OOO Monviocturing, product development ond research 
OO Monvlocturing and product developmen! OS Pilot monuiacturing, product development ond research 


PRECISION MECHANICS, OPTICAL DEVICES, CERAMICS 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT and COMPONENTS 


ELECTRONICS 


HYDRAULICS, LIQUIDS PROCESSING, HEAT EXCHANGE 
TELEVISION 

tudio, Theatre, Edveotionel, Busines, Indvetrial 
INSTRUMENTS, SERVOS, CONTROLS 


Hyde Prevmeot Magnetic Electronic 


AIRCRAFT end MISSILE GUIDANCE, CONTROL, SIMULATION 


AUTOMATIC COMPUTERS end COMPONENTS 


RADAR, MICROWAVE, ULTRASONICS 


MOTION PICTURE end AUDIO EQUIPMENT 


NUCLEAR POWER COMPONENTS ond CONTROLS 
SYSTEMS ENGINEERING | 


Aeroneviical, Mevel, Indvetral 


DIVISION 
inc. 







THE GPE 
PRODUCING 
COMPANIES 


CORPORATION 






GENERAL PRECISION 


BLUDWORTH MARINE 
LABORATORY INCORPORATED 
UNK AVIATION, 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR 


THE GRISCOM-RUSSELL 
4. ©. MeAULEY MPG. CO. 
AMPRO CORPORATION 


KEARFOTT COMPANY, INC. 








advanced techniques & resources 


The producing companies of General Precision Equipment Corporation are 
engaged in the development, production and sale of advanced technological prod- 
ucts. Each of these companies specializes in particular areas of advanced com- 
petence and possesses highly developed techniques and resources in its particular 
field or fields. These are the building blocks of GPE Coordinated Precision Tech- 
nology, through which GPE serves more than a dozen important industries. 

The chart at the left shows the areas in which each GPE Producing Company 
works. But it cannot show the high degree of specialization and the important 
position each GPE Company occupies in its field or fields, 


» ee Take TELEVISION, for instance, and the work of 


General Precision Laboratory Incorporated, the GPE leader in 

the field. GPL’s research, development and manufacturing activi- 
ties in TV are concerned with quality equipment for theatre, studio, business, 
industrial, institutional and military TV and do not relate to the home TV field. 
In all the areas in which GPL operates it has played an important part in the making 
of television history. 


GPL equipment was used for all video recording of the Coronation, both U, S. 
and Canadian, It is used by 90% of the studios equipped for video recording. 
The first appearance of a President on closed-circuit TV—President Eisenhower 
speaking from the White House to distinguished guests at the dedication of the 
Ford Research Center in Dearborn—was projected on GPL theatre equipment, 
producing fine quality pictures up to 65 feet wide. 

The same large-screen GPL equipment, and high quality, portable, intermediate 
size projection equipment newly developed by GPL, enabled guests assembled in 
several separate ballrooms of the Waldorf-Astoria to see and hear the Queen 
Mother at two New York dinners last Fall; made possible the historic 53-city TV 
hook-up which was a feature of GM's fifty-millionth car celebration. Both these 
types of GPL projection equipment also played key roles in the nationwide “heart- 
video-clinic”—the largest meeting of its kind ever held—attended by cver 20,000 
specialists in 35 cities. This GPL equipment is rapidly making closed-circuit TV a 
practical, everyday business and institutional meeting medium. 

New uses are developing steadily for ii-TV, GPL’s highly efficient industrial and 
institutional closed-circuit TV system: to speed service, eliminate congestion, 
supervise and instruct; to control and speed train make-up and freight car loadings; 
to monitor and improve manufacturing processes; to view hazardous operations; 
for surveillance and security. 

Many broadcast studios, including New York network stations, are exclusively 
equipped with GPL cameras and control equipment. 

GPL is a leader in military TV with its special and exacting requirements for 
airborne, shipboard and under-water uses and is also at work on color TV. 
A color film camera chain of high quality, for studio use, and additional color 
equipment are in production. 

A broad description of the work of GPL and the other GPE Companies is 
contained in the GPE brochure, “Serving Industry Through Coordinated Precision 
Technology.” For a copy, or other information, address; 


The ji-TV Camera; for industrial and 
institutional use. Produces useful pictures 
under conditions of poor light; feeds any TV 
receiver of monitor; unique packaging 
permits placement in ordinarily inaccessible 
areas; unitized construction with 

plug-in component chassis minimizes 


maintenance requirements, 


GPL TV Projector, 

with alternate optical 
systems; for audiences 
ranging from several 
hundred to thousands 
Does not require 
skilled operator 
Easily transported 

set up in matter of 
minutes Completely 


self-contained 


Remote Control TV Camera; 
for broadcast and industrial 
. use, Pre-set control permits 
memory of 6 different shots 
Mounted on servo-opercted 
pedestal, provides complete 
remote control of lens 
selection, iris, pan and tilt 
Highly useful for observing 
dangerous phenomeno,; 
permits broadcasting 
without use of comera man, 


General Precision Equipment Corporation 


92 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
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GPL) z-7V) is in the news 


<9 oe 


... dS it in your operation? 


GPL ii-TV, the industrial and institutional television system of General 
Precision Laboratory, is an important new control tool for industry—so new 
that in many fields its applications are just being explored. Already it is 
evident that it has a multitude of uses in supervision, and in monitoring both 
processes and machines. No process is too dangerous or too remote, too con- 
fined or too dispersed, too monotonous or too fast, for the keen eye of the 
ii-TV camera, And ii-7TV is proving equally valuable in industrial training 
and in presenting information to management, in large or small groups. 


Behind ii-7V are the skill and experience which have made GPL a 
leading manufacturer of broadcast and military TV equipment. The camera 
operates unattended, needs minimum light. The entire system is of highest 
quality, is portable and compact, easy to maintain 


We suggest that you let us help you explore how this new control tool 
can be used to advantage in your own operations. 


JUST A FEW OF ITS MANY APPLICATIONS: 


for Surveillance— Identity Checks— Process Control— Sales Meetings 


General Precision Laboratory Incorporated 
Pleasantville, New York 


A SUBGIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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tired they were not replaced. But this 
meant the paper had less and less to 
offer in competition with the Times 
¢ Enter Brownie— Young Brownie Reid 
was first put in a position where he 
could tackle this situation when he was 
named vice-president of the Tribune in 
January, 1954, at the age of 28. His 
mother—Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid—was 
chairman of the board and his elder 
brother, by 12 years—Whitelaw Reid— 
was president. At the time of his eleva- 
tion the present publisher was in Paris 
running the Herald Tribune’s European 
edition 

He came to New York that March 
with specific duties—to look after the 
business side, and make studies on how 
to improve the paper. These studies 
were incorporated in a two-year plan, 
now in operation and expanded well 
bevond the original time-scale. 

Last April when his mother stepped 
down as chairman and elder brother 
Whitelaw took her place, Ogden was 
named president. The idea, according 
to sources close to the Tribune, was 
that each brother was to do the things 
he could do best—Whitey would run 
the news room and Brownie the busi- 
ness side. In just over a month, how- 
ever, Brownie was running the whole 
show and Whitey was in California. 
¢ Idea—The most important single 
tenet in the younger Reid’s philosophy 
for rebuilding the Tribune is that it 
should concentrate on what newspapers 
can do best compared with television, 
movies, magazines, and so on—dig up 
and run news, especially news scoops 

The main point in his two-year plan, 
therefore, has been increasing news 
coverage. The program has also in- 
cluded strengthening the editorial page 
e¢ Practice—Broken down, this has 
meant 

e News space enlarged by 10 to 
20 columns a day; new reporters and 
copvreaders in each department 

¢ The “saturation technique” for 
some big stories, with a sizable chunk 
of the staff assigned to various angles 
and allied stories. On the Salk vaccine 
mnouncement, the Trib used 20 report 
ers, half the front page, 18 storics inside 

¢ New bureaus in Moscow, the 
Middle East, South America; a new 
roving European correspondent. 

¢ A weekday business and financial 
section nearly doubled in size (a major 
effort to make the Trib more of a man’s 
paper—one he'll take downtown, leav- 
ing his wife a second cop. 

e Longer editorials; and on the 
editorial and facing pages the political 
columnists, including the Alsops, Wal 
ter Lippman, and Roscoe Drummond, 
plus radio and TV critic John Crosby, 
ind humorous European columnist Art 
Buchwald 

e A three-section instead of two 
section paper—the third being an ex 
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panded sports and radio-TV section on 
light green paper. Page one of the sec 
ond section gives front-page type head- 
lines to local and suburban news 

¢ A pocket-size magazine on Sun 
day, containing radio and TV listings 
for the week. This step had to be taken 
last Mav, ahead of schedule, in an effort 
to halt a worse-than-seasonal drop in 
Sunday circulation 

¢ Puzzle contests—with the aim of 
getting non-readers to sample the im 
proved Tribune, Ogden Reid says. The 
first of these controversial contests, 
langle ‘Towns, was also rushed into the 
paper, he says, to stem falling circula 
tion. He will not comment on its 
uccess, but trade sources believe it 
boosted Tribune readership by 70,000, 
of which between 20% and 30% 
remained. A similar though less suc 
cessful puzzle contest, using scrambled 
Bible names, began last September 
¢ Costs—The plan was carefully budg 
ected. With the help of a nickel increase 
in the price of the Sunday edition (to 
25 cents), the expenses of altering the 
‘Tribune have been met out of current 
carmings 

Approximately $1.2-million of cur 
rent earnings have been spent to “im 
prove the product,” Reid says. Addi 
tional money for press expansion and an 
increased staff was figured 
expenditure. 
¢ Gains—The results: Daily circulation 
is now approximately 400,000 and the 
Sunday readership has climbed back 
up to 600,000. Unfortunately neither 
of these figures are “solid,” the pub 
lisher admits. “We believe that we 
have built long-term growth into the 
Herald Tribune, however, and whik 
we don’t expect it to happen overnight, 
our goal is to have daily circulation 
olidly at 400,000 and Sundav at 700, 
tote} 

Advertising for the first 11 months 
this year totals 20,221,126-lines, a gain 
of 664,214 lines over the correspond 
ing period in 1954. (In the same period, 
New York Times linage shot up to 
+5,.510,974 lines—or 5,006,874 mor 
than in the 11 months of 1954) 

Young Reid is well aware that many 
of the ‘Trib’s readers are moving to the 
uburbs, and part of his plan envisions 
more suburban 


as capital 


coverage Collecting 
ill suburban news on one page is onh 
the first step. Another rumored move 
for the near future is a special busines 
ind financial Sunday section 
¢ Backstops—Fortunately the 
does not have to rely solely on its own 


Tribune 


circulation and advertising sales for in 
Comme 
Among other sources are: 
¢ The European edition, printed 
in Paris—in the black with record circu 
lation and advertising linag« 
¢ The Hearld Tribune syndicate, 
with over 800 worldwide clients for 
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The Credit Manager came up to the three standing there, 


The Executive V. P. takes control 


“But this the Production Manager was 
almost plaintive would mean a complete 
retooling! We can't fill this order with the 
setup we have!” 


‘Isn't that,” the Sales Manager thought, 
”” Aloud he said, “Bob, 
I'll leave that worry to you. We've got the 


“just like an engineer 


order, and it's enough to use up our whole 
plant capacity!” 


‘More than use it up!” The Production 
Manager sounded bitter 


Frankly, that’s what has me worried.”” The 
Executive V. P. deliberately kept his voice 
level. No good stirring things up more than 
they were already. “If we accept this order, 
we've got to find more working capital-—and 
I frankly don’t know where!” 


The Sales Manager was scornful now 
“Here I expect opposition, not from you guys, 
but in Credit. Credit passes the account in a 
breeze! Harry says it’s insured already, and 
he’s putting in for more coverage, and 


and he’s practically got it already!’ The 
Credit Manager came up to the three standing 
there. “I'm having lunch with our American 
Credit Insurance Agent,” he went on, turning 
to the Executive V. P. “and I'd like to have 
you along. How about it?” 


“Wonderful, Harry!’ The Executive Vice 
President seized the straw and no longer felt 
that he was drowning in difficulties 


$0 you see, there's not much point in our 
increasing the coverage, since we can't take 
the order anyhow The Executive Vice 
President felt he was letting the American 
Credit man down soft and casy 


The agent smiled to himself Well, Mr 
Robinson 

have you considered your accounts receiva 
ble as collateral for the working capital you 
need? You can, you know 


" he kept his voice judicially calm 


“Well, that’s true, but we'd need a lot of 
and for a pretty long time, too!"’ The 
Executive Vice President was not exactly 
dubious, but 


money 


“On insured accounts—and that would 
include your newest account, of course-—you 
shouldn't have any difficulty at all in raising 
all the money you'd need.” The American 
Credit Insurance man was very sure in his tone, 
“As far as the time goes, you can most likely 
arrange to use funds on a continuing basis, 
We've handled quite a few such arrangements, 
where the policy names the lending institution 
as the collateral beneficiary. Here's how it 
works and he went on to outline a plan, 


The Executive Vice President was dubious 
no longer. He suddenly saw a way to give 
Production the tools it needed, to give Sales 
a go-ahead on the biggest account in company 
history, to give his company the biggest boost 
it ever had—and he felt once more in complete 
control of the situation 

. . 

Enhancing the value of accounts receivable 
as collateral is only one of the advantages of 
having Credit Insurance. Among the 12 major 
benefits of Credit Insurance, a number of 
others are also bound to accrue to your favor. 
For your copy of a booklet, “A Preface to 
Profits write American Credit Insurance, 
Dept. 42, First National Bank Building, Balti- 
more i Md 
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TRUSCON 


GRANITE X 


Dustproofs, Oilproofs 
CONCRETE FLOORS 


Now! Your plant can have clean, sanitary concrete floors, for Granitex 
seals concrete floors and produces a dustproof, oilproof surface that 
can be easily swept or mopped. No germ-laden dust can hide away. 
Floors treated with Granitex are morale-builders, too. Employees just 
naturally appreciate working on floors that are dustfree and attractive, 


GRANITEX IS TOUGH! 


Granitex contains Devran (epoxy 
resin)... new miracle ingredient that 
resists moisture, acids, alkali... and 
even shakes off rough, rugged traffic 
wear. Devran (epoxy resin) has been 
performance-proven in some of Trus- 
con's most famous protective coatings 

in all types of industry, under the 
most rigorous conditions. 


DISCOVER NOW, WITH NO OBLI- A ball of pure Devran is more resilient 
GATION, HOW EASILY AND ECO- than a golf ball . . . will bounce higher 
NOMICALLY YOU CAN HAVE when dropped on a concrete floor. 
CLEAN, SANITARY CONCRETE Devran enables Granitex to “bounce 


back” alter being subjected to harsh 


FLOORS .. . SEND COUPON TODAY! treatment, both chemical and physical. 


USCON 


Ca borcelovt eb 


Division of Devoe & Raynolds Co inc 


TRUSOON LABORATORIES 
aniff, Dept. B-14, Detroit 11, Michigan 
RUSH DETAILS ON GRANITEX TO: 
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news, features, columnists, and with 
clients and revenues both growing. 

¢ This Week magazine, a Sunday 
supplement which the Trib and 34 
other papers help support, and from 
which they receive increasing revenues 
¢ Morale and Management—One of 
the new president's thorniest problems 
has been morale in the newsroom. Sev 
eral top reporters have left, among 
them Puliteer prize-winning Homer 
Bigart, now on the Times 

Said one ex-Tribune staff man re 
cently, “Some of us had the feeling the 
Tribune was sacrificing its high edito 
rial standards for puzzles and other 
business office-inspired promotions. 
Also, a few of us who were becoming 
unhappy there anyway felt the big 
management change was a good time 
to leave.” Reid is well aware of the 
morale problems, hopes they will disap- 
pear after the Tribune has been on a 
sounder footing for a while 

By “big management change,” the 
ex-staffer wasn’t referring only to 
Brownie replacing Whitey Reid. The 
city editor left to “take a better job,” 
the managing editor was moved to 
Sunday editor, and a new executive vice- 
president put in charge of both news 
and bu-iness departments 

The new executive vice-president, 
Frank L. Taylor, came to the Trib last 
April from the Hearst-owned Milwau- 
kee Sentinel, where he was publisher. 
Among his views on his new job: “The 
Herald Tribune is seeking the literate, 
alert reader who wants to get more 
news in less time. We're out to pro- 
vide more than superficial news cover- 
age, without getting ponderous about 
Ng 
¢ Brighter Times—What effect have 
these changes had on the Times? 
“None whatsoever,” declares a spokes 
man for that solidly entrenched paper 
“The Times sticks to its own knitting. 
We don’t ape anybody.” 

Nevertheless, while the Tribune has 
been working toward stronger compe 
tition on the Times’s own ground of 
complete news coverage—the effort of 
the Times for brighter stvle and make- 
up has become more marked 

Actually, what changes there are in 
the Times have not been nearlv so 
dramatic as those in the Tribune, and 
the effort goes back much further. 
¢ How Solid?—Because the public 
doesn’t get a look at Trib finances, it’s 
impossible to tell how close to the 
brink the Tribune was when Brownie 
Reid took over. For the time being, at 
least, he has unquestionably stopped 
the drifting and headed the paper in a 
new direction, toward safe ground. In 
1955 the answer to whether New York 
could support both Times and Tribune 
has been “ves.” But it will take vears 
before this answer is taken for granted 

if, indeed, it ever is. END 
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Simplest copy control ever... 
it’s the DIAL THAT DOES IT! 


ALL-PURPOSE® 
COPY MAKER 


IT'S THE BRAND NEW 











































DIAL-A-MATIC 


Now get copies of anything written, printed, typed, drawn, photo- 
graphed or blueprinted. All copies made the same easy way right 
; in your own office. 

\ Here is the one copy maker that fulfills ail copying requirements 
1 \ of offices large and small. The new Apeco Dia atic Auto-Stat 
‘ offers hundreds of money and time saving uses. It is so low cost it 
\(\ pays for itself in less than a year... . even when less than 5 copies a 
. day are needed, It's fast, economical, and so easy » operate with 
—% < revolutionary finger tip dial control. It’s light wei compact 
to fit on the corner of any desk and styled in » TT, mirror 

finish stainless steel . . . free lifetime servies guarantee. 





Styled by Charles £. Jones & Assoc. 


"IT'S ALL-PURPOSE 
Copy any color, opaque or 
transparent original printed 
on one or both 
sides. Make copies 
up to 15° wide, any 
length! Aayeneg 
on the origina 
must appear on the 
error-free, perma- 
nent and legally 
accepted Apeco 
copy. 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
1957 W. Peterson Ave. 

Chicago 26, i. 

Rush me, without obligation, your free booklet on new Apeco Dial-A- 
Matic Auto-Stat copying. | understand this factual report will show me 
how I can improve the efficiency of my business as well as incréase 
work output. 


Name 
Address 
Firm 


City State 
in Canada. Apeco of Canada, Lid, 134 Park Lawn Rd, Toronte, Ont 
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France 


This weekend brings another entrant 
into the U.S. market for foreign cars. 
Sleek, “ahead of its time,” and with an 
unmistakable Gallic clan, the new auto 
arrives from Paris to take up tempo 
rary residence at the Chicago auto show. 
Later the car will be sold nationally, as 
one of Europe's most conservative, er- 
tatic—yet brilliant—auto makers makes 
its first play for the American car mat- 
ket. 

Ihe car is the DS-19. (The French 
call it “le DS,” which, in their mouths, 
sounds like ‘‘day-ess”—French for “God- 
dess.”") This is the revolutionary prod- 
uct of Societe Anonyme Andre Citroen. 

Though Citroen is not France's larg- 
est auto maker (the state-owned Renault 
is biggest, Simca produces more pas- 
senger cars), it does have top prestige 
among French car makers. Yet its 
reputation has been built upon only one 
auto design, more than two decades 
old 
¢ For Sales, and Enigma—Now that 

Citroen has made its change, it has 
CONTINENTAL come up with the most radical auto de- 
. sign at present in mass production. Still, 
it hardly seems the kind of car that will 
go strongly in the mass market that’s 
tiring among Europeans. Nor, per- 
haps, is it the auto for the foreign car 
buff in the U.S. But the Citroen com- 
CUSHIONED POWER (600 pany, enigmatic and sometimes per- 
tw SAI verse, is staking a lot on the Goddess, 
and auto men everywhere are watching 
Wherever you go, these days, you see 't its progress carefully 
men at work re-shaping the landscape | : ACTOR ABD phe new DSIY is a ashy ss its 
with the aid of specialized machines. RA famed Citroen predecessor, the Onze, 
And no matter what the specific job— Us DP is sedate. It comes in bright colors, 
clearing land, ditching for irrigation, contrasting with the almost always 
grading for highways, laying pavement . — 3 ty black Onze. Unlike the old car, it’s 
or erecting buildings—you'll note a pro- ee ag ss ; comfortable. But like the old car, 
nounced swing to equipment with Con- re . which shocked the auto world of 1934 
tinental power. . . . The adoption of 8 pets DIN with its front-wheel drive, the Goddess 
dependable Red Seals — gasoline or Pee ave has the engineers talking | 
Cushioned Power Diesel—by more and ¢ Master System—The big feature this 
more leading builders of speciclized time is what Citroen calls “hydro- 
machines, reflects a spreading recogni- pneumatics.” This is a blanket applica- 
tion, on the part of machine users, of this tion of hydraulic principles to steering, 
basic fact: There’s @ vest difference, in suspension, gearshift, and brakes. A 
performance, dependability, economy master hydraulic pump drives off the 
and upkeep cost, between the ordinary engine (a 4-cylinder, 75-hp. job), and 
engine and the Continental that’s engi- supplies hydraulic pressure to a central 


neered and built for its job accumulater. This, in turn, feeds the 
. various hydro-pneumatic units 


sd > ' lis 4 For example, the suspension system 
Ao r ee ea consists of a sphere and a piston placed 

. . beside each wheel. Inside the sphere 

/ ontinenta/ Wks tors [ Orpora tion is a flexible diaphragm. On one side 
of the diaphragm is an inert gas; on 
the other side, a hydraulic fluid. As the 
§ EAST 45TH ST. NEW YORK 17. NEW YORK » 3817 5. SANTA FE AVE. LOS ANGELES $8, CALIF. car moves along the road, the piston, 
6218 CEDAR SPRINGS ROAD, DALLAS 9, TEXAS « 910 S. BOSTON ST. ROOM 1008, TULSA, OKLA connected to the wheel, receives the 
1252 OAKLEIGH DRIVE, EAST POINT (ATLANTA) GA shock of bumps, pushes hydraulic fluid 


ge” & SS a ae = ee oo 
' ‘ 
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acks a Goddess’ for U.S. Sales 


into one side of the sphere, and the 
hock is taken up by the inert gas 

Citroen claims that this marnage of 
gas compression and hydraulic action 
provides split-second braking, steering 
and gear-shifting, and gives the Goddess 
in ultra-smooth ride 

he idea of a central hydraulic 
tem isn't new. Americans have talked 
of it for years, and the new General 
Motors gas turbine “dream car” has a 
omewhat similar system. On the other 
hand, a Detroit auto engineer wonders 
if Citroen hasn't carried the principle 
too far. This engineer wonders whethe 
the Goddess will have enough hydraulic 
pressure to operate all the units under 
al conditions 
e Ahead of Detroit—The new braking 

tem uses air-cooled disc brakes on 
the front-wheels That’s something 
U.S. engineers have been calling for 
Though the car's power steering and 
clutch-less shift won't excite Americans, 
they are new to European stock cars 

Service is a problem. Few mechanics 
will know what to do with the DS’ pre 
cision-tooled hydraulic parts. Citroen 
wrees, and has established the pring iple 
that if one of the key hydraulic units 
fails, it should be replaced. That's an 
easy job and can be done in two min 
utes, say Citroen people. Besides, they 
add, the system itself is liable to only 
the barest minimum of trouble 

All in all, the car looks and acts 
racy enough to appeal to those who 
want the appearance and the maneuver 
ibility of a sports car, plus the foam 
rubber comfort of a conventional car. 
It will sell in New York for $3,285 

Citroen says it has booked orders for 
1 year’s production. This runs to about 
63,000 units, out of a total 1955 French 
iuto production of some 750,000. Many 
of the first comers have happily plunked 
down 7% of the purchase price ($2,65 
in France) as a deposit 
¢ Too Much Car?—Yet vou hear 
doubts about the Goddess. ‘The prob 
lem may be that the DS-19 is too much 
jutomobile for France and Europe. It’s 
well out of the popular price class, and 
500 more than the Onze, which is be 
ginning to slip competitivels And 
though Citroen is making a baby car 
New York price ibout $1,000), it 
eems to be putting most of its effort 
behind the DS-19. Thus, Citroen may 
be bucking the trend toward light 
weight, under-$2,000 cars 
¢ Lagging and Leaping—But bucking a 
trend is no novelty to Citroen. As one 
Frenchman puts it, the company has 
the unique capacity of being 10 vears 
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CITROEN’S DS-19 (above), shorn of the 21-year-old Citroen shape and packing revolu 
tionary hydraulic control system, trundles into U.S. foreign car market this week 


BACK IN PARIS, old (right) and new Citroens pass one another at Citroen plant, where 
some 63,000 orders for the DS-19 are on the books. Company will push export sales, 
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DISCOVER 


the new miracles 
of the free world 


INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE AND 
PROGRESS FAIR 


(Feria de la Pax y Confraternided 
del Mundo Libre) 


Caribbean's Greatest Attraction 
NOW OPEN 

Through Spring, 1956 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

See Your Travel Agent 
Dominican Republic Tourist Office 

Room 516, Chrysler Building 
New York 17, New York 
Kae 
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WHAT'S IN STORE 
FOR THE NEXT FOUR? 


‘The complete findings of McGraw- 
Hill's eighth annual survey of 
business plans are now available. 

Interesting data on industry's 
planned capital expenditures for 
the next four years are outlined 
in a 12-page booklet titled, “Busi- 
ness’ Plans for New Plants and 
Equipment 1955-58.”’ 


Write us for a copy. 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, inc. 


Room 2710, 330 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 
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HEAD-DOWN in engine, Frenchman pores 
over DS-19’s new suspension. 


behind and 10 years ahead, simultane 
ously. Its history is one of curious tim- 
ing 

Some beiieve Citroen’s troubles have 
been inherent in its operating methods 
lo produce 154,000 cars last 
operated 32 separate plants. It is push 
ing complete integration (even to its 
own sheet steel) to what some figure is 
an extreme 

In a business community known for 
secrecy, Citroen is nothing less than 
conspiratorial. The annual report says 
little or nothing. A research engineer 
who formerly worked at Citroen relates 
that he was not permitted to discuss 
his work with a fellow researcher who 
shared his office 

Public relations people at Citroen 
are well-nigh inaccessible. Citroen has 
had virtually no advertising since 1934 
¢ In the Millions—For all this, it is 
making money: Last year's profits were 
about $2.5-million. But Citroen didn’t 
start off that way 

Founder Andre Citroen became fa 
mous during World War I as a mass 
producer of shells. Soon after, he ap- 
plied some of his principles to cars 
He hit the startling (for 1919) figure 
of 3,000 units a vear right off the bat 
In 1921, he introduced a car for the 
carriage trade. It failed, and only fast 
retooling for a smaller model saved him 
In 1924, after a visit with Henry Ford, 
he was the first in Europe to stamp out 
all-steel bodies. Later, he mechanized 
operations with the help of Budd Co. 

Again in 1928 he brought out a 
car too expensive for the market. 
France, like the U. S., felt then that 
prosperity was here to stay. Citroen 
was France’s leading auto maker, and 
French auto production was second 
only to the U. S. The depression hit 
hard and fast, but Citroer ignored it. 
At the bottom of the slump, in 1934, 


year, it 


he brought out the front-wheel-drive 
Onze. It didn’t sell well, and it had 
bugs in it. Citroen went bankrupt that 
year, Michelin, the French tire com- 
bine, took control, and Andre died 
soon after 
¢ Change at the Top—Michelin put 
Jean-Pierre Boulanger in charge, as 
skillful a manager as Citroen was an 
engineer. He raised capital, set the 
Onze right, and has sold to date over 
l-million—including a new luxury ver 
sion that came out in 1938, and which 
the company will continue to make 
despite the arrival of the Goddess. 

Boulanger also set Citroen to work 
on a small car, to sell for under $500 
Already competitors were producing 
such a car. But war closed down the 
project, and almost closed Citroen’s 
Quai de Javel headquarters. Unlike 
Renault, Citroen had no truck with 
the Germans. After the war, it seemed 
that Citroen’s virtue was rewarded 
Renault nationalized. But first 
appearances didn’t prove right. Renault, 
being able to draw on public funds, re 
tooled fast, moved quickly ahead of 
Citroen, and now produces a third of 
the French vehicle output, compared 
to Citroen’s 25% Simca, mean- 
while, has acquired Ford of France, and 
Citroen is in a two-way competitive 
squeeze 

Not until 1953 Citroen 
with its own baby car—a tiny, 
topped job that seems the world’s 
ugliest auto. With primitive body 
work, noisy engine, cramped space, the 
little “Deux Chevaux”’ getting 
going Surveys that its 
owners (at least the top rung of France's 
low-paid industrial workers can afford 
it) like the car 
¢ Plugging U. S. Market—But all eves 
are on the Goddess. Citroen 
establish it as the true successor to the 
Onze. A big budget has been allotted 
for advertising. For the first time, 
Citroen is seriously moving into the 
U. S., with distributing subsidiaries 
in Los Angeles and New York 

It’s hoping that the Goddess will 
appeal to Americans, and that even 
the little “Deux Chevaux” can snatch 
some of the second-car, go-to-the-sta- 
tion market away from Germany’s 
Volkswagen 

Citroen has distribution operations 
in Latin America, 2 big Citroen export 
market, and foreign manufacturing in 
London and Brussels. Export orders 
for the Goddess are said to be receiving 
priority, and Frenchmen are beginning 
to growl that the foreigners will get 
the car first 

Already, rumors have started about 
a new version of the DS-19. This time, 
they say that in two years the Goddess 
will sport a new, air-cooled, fuel in- 
jection engine. Characteristically, Cit- 
roen has no comment. END 
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Whoever You Are... Whatever Your Business... An R/M Product Touches Your Life 


THE BUS DRIVER transports his 
passengers in safety, quietness and 
comfort—and his boss gets longer op- 
eration with less maintenance—with 
R/M “Stop-and-Go” products. 


THE TRACTOR-TRAILER DRIVER 
has no trouble stopping and starting 
his 20-ton giant smoothly, safely, hun- 
dreds of times a day with R/M Brake 
Blocks and Ciutch i acings. THE FIREMAN, mindful of 
safety—his and yours—can confi- 
dently hurry in traffic with R/M 
Brake Blocks and Clutch Facings. 


waa? 
R/M “STOP-AND-GO” atria +4 


With over 50 years’ experience, R/M 
world’s leading maker of brake blocks, 
linings, clutch facings, and automatic 
transmission friction parts, can meet all 
heavy duty, light duty, and passenger car 
requirements 


THE FARMER thinks in terms of econ 
omy and reliability. That's why he pre- 
fers R/M brake linings for his tractor 
and the pick-up truck he uses for so 
many different jobs 


THE LOGGER feels safer hauling mon- 
strous loads of timber down steep, dan- 
gerous, winding mountain roads when 
he depends on R/M Brake Blocks and 
Clutch Facings 


R/M BRAKE LINING QUALITY SAFEGUARDS MILLIONS DAILY 


Faster, safer, quieter stops . . . smoother starts .. . more eco- and car owners prefer friction material parts made by R/M. 
nomical wear... these are the advantages built into your 
Raybestos-Manhattan brake blocks, linings, clutch facings, 
and automatic transmission friction parts. World’s leading 


.-. but “Stop-and-Go" products are only one ex- 
ample of Raybestos-Manhattan's specialized skills 


supplier of these stop-and-go products for both original equip- 
ment and replacement, R/M keeps far ahead of every new 
development in truck, bus, car and tractor design. That’s why 
automotive manufacturers, fleet operators, repairmen, dealers 


7 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 


Ptaybesles... Gondot - mannatran ... Grey-Rock 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, SINTERED METAL, 


R/M keeps seven great plants and laboratories working in four 
big fields—asbestos, rubber, engineered plastics, and sintered 
metal. Take advantage of this experience, Talk it over with 
R/M if your problem involves any of these materials. 


INC. PASsAic, New JERSEY 


ENGINEERED PLASTICS 


FACTORIES: Passaic, NJ. « Bridgeport, Conn. « Manheim, Pa. « Wo. Charleston, S.C. « Crawfordsvilie,ind « Neensh, Wis. « Peterborough, Ontario, Canade 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


Exploded view illustrations for parts catalogs 
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Replies to Box Numbers 
Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 830 W. 42 St. (36) 


CHICAGO: 620 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 


SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


Business Service Section 
Card Advertisemente— 


Write for Special Rates. 





B Ad istrative and Research Service, 
229 Weat 42nd Street, New York 36, New Yor 
Brand Recognition Other 
ionnaires planned May be mailed 
Replies manually tabulated 
Current prices. Free catalog. Pioneer 
Arma, Harriman, Tennessee 


=====Registered Patent Attorney 


Potent information Book, without obligation 
G. Miller, 168Wi1, Warner Bidg., Wash. 4, D. C. 


Geers, Sprockets, worms, racks from ‘4 to 168” 
send printe—write for free 200 page catalogue 
of 8,069 iIteme—save up to 25 Universal Gear 
Works In« 1299 BE. MecNichols Rd., Detroit 3, 
Michigan. Phone: Forest 6-2280 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
Farewell to Boom and Bust proposes method to 


prevent depressions, New book by Detroit bus 
neseman economist, Henry Kimball Loud, 17¢ 
2.50 postpaid. At booksellers or from 
Pageant Press Inc 130 Weat 42nd 

New York 36, N 4 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 
Heavy industrial, rail all utilities, plots 1 to 40 


acres, 20 minutes from Manhattan, Newark or 
Paterson Write owner Box 26, Carlstadt, N. J 





For Rent = 
New air-cond. stores, 15x55, with ample parking 

» of Cheo. airport (85th & Pulaski). Ready 
Mar. lat $200 mo. c/o Almart Electric Co., 2454 
W. 38th St., Chicago, Ill 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Stock issues, Chatte! mortgage, Loans—increase 
working capital Expansion financed By Field 
1457 way, N. Y 6, N. Y. WI 17-7396 





is any habit which can bene- 
fit you. By watching for the 


employment opportunities— 
wanted, vacant, selling— 





A GOOD HABIT 


“clues” section you will find ° 


Write for further information to: 
Clues Section, BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


business opportunities of all 
types, special services and 
offerings and equipment of- 
fered and wanted. 
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Kaiser's Cars 


Lush deal he made with 
Peron shows signs of festering 
under new regime, though 
changes may be slight. 


Last week the government of Pres. 
Pedro Aramburu froze the Argentine 
assets of the Kaiser enterprises, along 
with those of many other local and 
foreign companies in Argentina (BW— 
Dec.31'55,p60). Aramburu told Edgar 
Kaiser that he was “deeply concerned” 
with the scope of the auto plant agree- 
ment the Kaisers had made with former 
Pres. Juan Peron 

It may be that, after a thorough 
study, the project will go ahead with 
no more than a few modifications. Or 
the other hand, it’s possible that Kaiser 
will find that, in supping with Argen 
tina’s departed dictator, it failed to use 
a long enough spoon 
¢ The Setup—Briefly, the deal went 
like this: The government's Industrias 
Aeronauticas y Mecanicas (IAME) 
signed an agreement with the Kaiser- 
Willys group to set up Industrias Kaiser 
Argentina, to produce, at Cordoba, some 
40,000 vehicles yearly by 1959 (BW— 
Apr.30°55,p1 38) Kaiser's share was 
31% represented largely by some $5- 
million worth of machinery Kaiser 
would bring in With Argentina’s 
desperate auto shortage, and thanks to 
special clauses in the contract, IKA— 
and Kaiser—stood to make a whale of a 
lot of money. There were liberal for- 
eign exchange allowances, to pay for 
IKA’s imported equipment, and profits 
for the Kaisers 

l'o date, Kaiser has shipped 94 Amer- 
ican families to Argentina, some 4,300 
tons of machinery and equipment, 
worth over $7-million. Sales outlets are 
being set up, contracts let for parts. At 
Cordoba, the engine plant is 70% 
finished, the body plant 40%. And just 
over 1,000 Kaiser assembled 
from parts gathering dust in the U.S., 
have been shipped to Argentina. From 
Kaiser’s—and point of view, 
they an important part of the 
deal. 
¢ Conditions Changed—Peron fell from 
power Sept. 16, and two successive new 
governments have set about houseclean 
ing the Argentina economy. No favorit- 
ism on imports, no special deals, tough 
exchange and trade restrictions are the 
order of the day. And IKA is caught 
in the middle 

Not only does IKA lose preferential 
exchange rates, but a heavy surcharge 
has been tacked on to most of the im 
ports IKA needs. The increase in cost 
to the tremendous. Sup- 
plies and raw materials needed for the 
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were 


company 1S 
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plant itself are \ inishing; subcontractors 
can't keep pace with their commit 
ments. The plant was supposed to open 

March—it's doubtful now whether it 
will be business before late summer 
it the earliest 
* Costly Sedans—Not the least of IKA’s 
troubles is that it may be stuck with 
two-thirds or more of the fully assem- 
bled, imported sedans. ‘They were im 
ported trom the U.S., and IKA’s agree 
ment with the Peron regime guaranteed 
1 fat profit on their landed cost in Ar 
gentina (the government would see that 
they were sold to deserving military 
men, who in turn could re-sell them at 
fantastic prices for another handsome 
proht, and thus, presumably, remain 
loyal to Peronism). Now with the stiff 
urcharge thrown onto auto imports, 
ind 650 cars unsold, IKA doesn’t know 
how it can sell them a profit 

I'he government has told IKA to go 
thead as best it can with the plant and 
has O.K.'d 200-million peso loan to 
IKA, promised in the original contract 
hat. according to IKA, is a hopeful 
sign 
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The Gulbenkian Foundation, now being 
et up, could be one of the largest 
Calouste Gulbenkian, who died last 
July at 86, was one of the richest men 
on earth. He owned 5% of the Iraq 
Petroleum Co., and income from IPC 
ill be the largest part of the fund's 
estimated $15-million vearly Nubar, 
his son, is being advised by London 
lawyers; the Rockefeller Foundation’s 
Dean Rusk was called in There are 
delays, legal and otherwise, on the final 
form of the fund 

e 
New Zealand wants to join the Inter 
national Monetary Fund and World 
Bank—after a 10-year holdout because 
of its Socialist government's opposition 
to fixed exchange rates. So far, the 
Dominion has been able to raise de 

opment money on the London mat 

ket. Now London money is tight, and 
New Zealand wants to come to the 
World Bank 

* 
lree world steel output, reports [ron 
\ge, jumped 22.5% during 1955, whilk 
the Communist bloc increased produc 
tion only 10.5%. The score: 233-million 
tons against 68-million 

© 
“Cement war” is expected in Canada, 
says Toronto’s Financial Post A $90 
million expansion, involving seven com 
panies and as much as a 47% increas 
in Canadian 
Imports (more than 9-million bags last 
year) will be first to feel the competi 
tion from all the new capacity 


capacity, 1S im progress 
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THE TREND 





Concessions Must Be Two-Way 


Some plain talk on U.S. foreign trade policy was de- 
livered by our Ambassador to France, C. Douglas Dillon, 
in an address before the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Paris, Deliberately forgetting diplomatic 
Dillon made clear his belief that those who 
criticize the Eisenhower Administration for being pro- 
tectionist are well off bas« 


micetics, 


Ihe record on tariffs does not justify such criticism, 
according to Dillon, He pointed out that the average 
duty on all our imports is less than 6%, which “clearly 
ranks the U.S. among the 


world today : 


low-tariff countries in the 


I his is due to a steady reduction in tariffs over the last 
21 years. Between 1933 and 1954, our rates of duty were 
reduced by 75% on over 20% of our imports and by more 
than 50% on the remainder of our purchases from abroad 
And it 


is being continued, for Congress, at the President's re 
reduction of U.S 


ew other countries can show such progress 
quest, has authorized another 15% 
tariff rates over the next three years 
Moreover, despite all the furious talk about the es- 
Dillon noted that it had been invoked by 
the President on only six occasions. And in no case, 


cape clause, 


have the consequences been so black as they were painted. 

lor example, the most celebrated instance was the 
restoration of the watch tariff to protect the domestic 
watch industry. This was supposed to spell ruin for the 
Swiss. Yet in the first six months of 1955, Switzerland 
exported 4.4-million watches and watch movements to 
the U.S., compared with 4.3-million in the first half 
of 1954, before the tariff adjustment 

There are other measures of progress in our ttade 
policy. In 1953 and 1954, Congress passed legislation 
to simplify customs procedures. And in 1955, Pres 
Kisenhower, by executive act, climinated the need for 
consular invoices on imports. In addition, the lending 
authority of the Export-Import Bank was increased by 
$500-million, and the U.S. has joined in establishing 
the International Finance Corp., which will increase 
trade and investment. 

Dillon did not deny that more could be done—and he 
himself underlined the need for further progress. But 
he also emphasized that “our efforts to reduce trade bar- 
riers” must be “effectively matched by our trading part 
ners.”” He said the U.S. must receive “roughly commen 
surate concessions” from our allies if progress is to be 
maintained. ‘The scheduled 15% reduction in our tariffs 
is dependent on similar concessions abroad. 

Concessions must not only apply to tariff reductions. 
It is relatively simple to reduce tariffs to the bone and 
then nullify the action by erecting import controls and 
special taxes. This, Dillon warned, jeopardizes all the 
progress made to date 


We think that Dillon is right. Liberal trade is based 
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on liberalism on both sides. Those who criticize the 
U.S. for retreating from a liberal trade policy can find 
little support in the record. And those who want the 
U.S. to make new concessions must show a willingness 
to make concessions of their own. 


Unions’ Wealth 


Labor unions have traditionally kept their financial 
dealings a closely guarded secret. This practice has 
given rise to haphazard guesses as to their actual wealth. 
Shibboleths like “rich, powerful unions” have, in the 
main, stemmed from estimates of union bankrolls made 
by outsiders. 

Some of the mist surrounding union finances has been 
evaporated by a comprehensive study just released by the 
National Industrial Conference Board (page 44). 

If annual income is any criterion, NICB confirms the 
hunch that organized labor as a group is, indeed, wealthy. 
If each of the 194 unions collects only the constitution 
ally prescribed minimum membership dues, the annual 
total is about $457-million. Of this, slightly more than 
half is retained by local unions; the remainder goes to 
international unions in per capita taxes. Add annual 
receipts from initiation fees and other sources to the 
dues figure, and you find a yearly revenue figure of well 
over $500-million. Of course, this wealth is not evenly 


distributed. Over $250-million goes to only 85 unions. 


Less than $250-million is split up among the remaining 
109. 


NICB’s study casts light—but it also sharply defines 
shadows. For example, we would like to know how much 
of this mammoth income goes into capital reserves 
Each year the ‘Teamsters union collects at least $46-mil- 
lion in dues. But the amount of money in ‘Teamster 
coffers is a mystery. It is unlikely, though, that the 
Treasury was seriously dented by the $5-million building 
the union recently erected. 

We would also like to know something possibly more 
significant. How do unions invest their money? Many 
unions have sizable reserves to invest—and union pen- 
sion and welfare funds are steadily increasing in size. 

What we do know of how unions employ their funds 
is of little help in learning what general investment 
practices are. One union gives money to Israel for hos- 
pitals; others buy corporate stocks with welfare funds. 
George Meany, AFL-CIO president, urges building 
trade unions in New York City to use welfare and pen- 
sion funds to help the city build more middle-income 
housing. 

So long as labor leaders follow their traditional, secre- 
tive paths, it will be a long time before we have compre- 
hensive information on union reserves or investment 
practices, 
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An attitude and an aptitude for solving bearing problems .. . 


UIA 


FAFNIR PILLOW BLOCK 
equipped with Wide 
inner Ring Mechani-Seal 
Ball Bearing and 
self-locking collar, 


rATNID 


G 


ei 


Oil spoilage losses cease to be a problem for textile mills when 
plain bearings are replaced with Fafnir Ball Bearings equipped 
with frictionless Mechani-Seals. These grease-lubricated units are 
sealed against leakage and the entrance of contaminants. What's 
more as a result of their Mechani-Seals, once-a-shift lubrica 
tion is cut to once every six months or much longer costs of 
keeping machinery, fabrics and floors clean are slashed 

The same ingenuity that found a way to clean up oil leakage 
which ruined fabrics can be applied to your bearing problem 
Whether such a problem involves material spoilage, dust, or 
excessive maintenance cost, FAFNIR is worth bearing in mind. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn, 
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4 nrhnd f 7.7 ‘Sal " mavac rat Vaihdal During final adjustment of a refrigerator door 
f - pet 0} ingenull iar > Fei geruiol 47 


latch mechanism the lock washer often slipped 
out of position 


ssembly easier and faste! 
Shakeproof engineers added this seif-retaining “handle” to a standard 
external-internal lock washer to eliminate a slow and awkward 
hand operation. By means of the handle, the lock washer actually 


holds itself in place as the screw is adjusted 


ihe SHARKREPROOF 


a “Zz ; uf 
‘“tastening e Headgua fers” ® 
1S! F ILLI 
show how Shakeproof has earned an SIVIION OF LLINCIS TOOL WORKS 
St. Charles Road, Elgin, illinois « Offices in Principal Cities 
enviable reputation for providing the utmost in efficient assembly In Canada: Canada Illinois Tools Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Examples like this 


at the lowest possible cost 


\ Shakeproof Engineer 


is always at your service. Write today! 
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TAE WORLD'S BROADEST LINE OF MASS-ASSEMBLY FASTENINGS 





